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jeer?! Agsurance Co. 
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. DIRECTORS... 
Hon. Gro, A, Cox, President. J. J. KENNY, Vice-President. 
R. JAFFRAY. Avcustus MYERs. 
THOMAS LONG, JoHN Hoskin, Q.C., LL.D. { 
Hon. S. C. Woon. H. M. PELLAtt. 
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ssa ~ 1 
Cash Capital, $ 750,000 
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Total Asset 1,519,164 —_ 
j 
at ss in : s , paid 
Losses Paid Since Organization, 17,611,724 nam 
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HON. GEO. A. COX, J. J. KENNY, P. H. SIMS, i 
President. Vice-President. Secretary. | 
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The Toronto General 
Trusts Corporation i 
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Sera Rete aAS ; m4 
OFFICES AND SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS zz Ist | 3 
Southeast Cor. Yonge and Colborne Streets, Toronto, Ont. | foe . 
‘ , sv iW 

CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
RESERVE FUND, 250,000 woud det 


President—JOHN HOSKIN, Q.C, LL.D. 
Vice-Presidents—HON. S. C. WOOD. W. H. BEATTY, Esq. 
J. W. LANGMUIR. Managing Director. 
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cute every k 
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Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Committee of Lunatic, 


Guardian, Receiver, Assignee, Liquidator, Etc. 


Acts as Agent for EXECUTORS, TRUSTEES and others. 

Accepts and Executes TRUSTS of every description from Courts, Corporations 
and Ind viduals. 

Bonds, Debentures, Stock, Etc., 

Rents, Interest, Dividends, Etc., 


issued and countersigned. 


Estates Managed. collected. 


Moneys Received and Carefully Invested. 

Safe Deposit Boxes to Rent, absolutely secure. 
guaranteed if necessary 

Wills, appointing the Corporation Executor and Trustee, are received for safe 
custody free of charge. 


Bonds and all other securities 


Solicitors bringing Estate or other business to the Corporation are retained to do the 
legal work in conneeti therewith. Correspondence invited 
A. D. LANGMUIR, A. E. PLUMWERB, 

2nd Assistant Manager. Ist Assistant Manager. 
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accumulated fands surplus Annual Coat After Joining 


| the total payment for benefits 


BENEFITS PROVIDED BY THE LO. 


q- (\) WEMBERS ARE ENTITLED, DURING THEIR LIFETIME, 


The Social ons Fraternal Privileges 
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i .—Free Medical Attendance 
N i 4 ( 


A Sick Benefit two 
ten t 


,;—A Total and Permanent Disability Benetit 


An Old Age Benetit, t I 
su 05d Sav Sante donne s ‘aii DR. ORONHYATEKHA, Supreme Chief Ranger, Toronto, Ont. 
5 ; ‘oo HON. JUDGE WEDDERBURN, Past Supreme Chief Ranger, Hampton, N.B. 
ei mabe I VICTOR MORIN, B.A., LL.B., Supreme Vice Chief Ranger, Montreal, Que. 
. ee ee JOHN A. McGILLIVRAY, Q.C., Supreme Secretary, Toronto, Ont, 
e aid Old Age Pension Benefit | nu z H. A, COLLINS, Supreme Treasurer, Toronto, Ont. 
Say, Ss EE ESTEE SS 8 SNE cw eect ee THOMAS MILLMAN, M.D., M.R.C.S.E., Supreme Physician, Joronto, Ont. 
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A ieee a teen ORCHESTRAL 
contemplating piano no 
concerning the -. .. PIANO —«w 


WE ae Cana Fam a eis ee et ae ene etree tte tik ey preteen 
How are these Tones Produced ? By means of certain combinations of the FOUR pedals with which the piano is equipped 
What Tones may be Produced hy the Average Pianist Prive toowing statins sna be aeuied with Hite practi 


“BELL PIANOS enable you to imitate the Harp “BELL” PIANOS produce the tones of the Autoharp for you 
“BELL” PIANOS produce the tones of the Zither ‘BELL’ PIAN IS please ‘Auld Scoua’s Sons by imitating the Bag 
“BELL” PIANOS give you the tone, at will, of Mozart's old pipes 
Spinet. “BELL” PIANOS render martial airs in imitation of Fife and 
“BELL” PIANOS produce the tones and effects of Handel’s Harp Drum Corps 
sichord. *BELI PIANOS imitate the tones of the Bugle, near or far away. 
“BELL” PIANOS enable you to interpret the works of Bach, as ‘BELL ” PIANOS enable the player to perfectly imitate a Chime 
written for the Clavichord. of Bells 
“BELL” PIANOS give vou, if wanted, the tones and effects of the “BELL” PIANOS imitate correctly the Music Box. 
old Dulcimer. * BELLI PIANOS give you the tones of the Aeolian Harp 
BELL” PIANOS imitate the Mandolin to perfection * BELI I’ oe S produce the tones of a Muted Cornet 
‘BE LL ’ PIANOS render the tones of the Guitar at will. BELI PIANOS enable the player to get hundreds of Shades of 
“BELL” PIANOS give you the Banjo tones for jigs and rag time. tone ae 
ARE these appliances injurious to the NATURAL PIANO TONE of the instrument 
On the contrary. The natural tone of the piano is preserved to such a degree that the manufacturers are enabled to extend their term 


of guirantee to TEN YEARS. 
The best evidence of the superiority of the Bell Orchestral Piano is found in the disparaging statements made by competitors, who, 


recognizing that the day of the single toned piano is gone, are offering a meretricious attachment at once a detriment to you plano and a 


destroyer of tone 
Bell Orchestral Pianos are fully protected by patents and all i 
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TORONTO, YO King St. West. HAMILTON, 44 James St. North 
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Messrs. ROBERTS & SON — OF CANADA 


fringers will be prosecuted 








TELEPHONE 1926, Capital Authorized, - - $2,500,000 

Capital Paid Up, - - - 2,311,034 

The well known Art Dealers of Toronto Rest, . : . + 1,502,172 
have opened their new premis2s DIRKNGTORS: 


H. S HOWLAND, President. T. R. MERRITT, Vice-President. 


No. 5 | King Street West tee x PARRLAND HEAVIER 


HKRAD OFPIOK. - rORONTO 


». K WEELKEE General Manager I HAY, inspector. 


where they have the finest Picture Gallery in the city. 


BRANCHEY IN| ONTARIO 


Their stock entirely new, havit st imported the tinest stock of EX FERGUS GALT HAMILTON INGERSOLI 
LISTOWEI NIAGARA FALLS 
PORT COLBORNI AP PORTAGI SAULT STE. MARII 
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( kK y WOODSTOCK 


mestings and Prints eaaon br oitemne sonra 


BRANCHES IN) MANITOBA, NORTILWEST TERRITORIES 
IND BRITISH COLUMBIA 


that money can buy heir facilitie n 
Kk AN DON MIAN CALGARY ALTA EL DMONTON ALTA 
- GOLDEN, Buf NELSON, B.¢ PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, MAN 
ICTURE FRAMING reine iHiSto , 
NG. INCE ALBERT, SASK REVELSTOKE, B.A STRATHCONA, ALTA 
x PICTURE FRAMING -x« -x BERT) SASK. CENTRE R ATH 
Grear I LLOYD'S BANK (Lim 
have been very much in reased, and for original designs in artisti 1) Tee ; x ae 5 
framing, we are second to none in Canada ) RecKivs lowe \ ; 
\I ih | ND DERE ES PURCHASE! 
PROMPT ATTENTION PAID TO COLLECTIONS. 
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APPOINTMENTS MADE FOR HOLDING EXHIBITIONS, CAPE Ct ONY } ” Standard Bank of South Afvica, Limited | RHODESIA 
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VERYBODY in the country- 


* cS side knew “ Red” Donald 
NY McEachren, and there 


were few who had not 


\ 


3 CANLARINEINS 


enjoyed his hospitality or do 
not remember him now, though 
Donald McEachrens are as 
numerous in some localities as John Smiths. When, fifty years ago, he 
bought the big stone house built by a retired army captain, who soon 
after its completion was killed by a fa ling tree, he was poor and 
unimportant, but the fortunate purchase and his still more fortunate 
ability to make money and to hang on to it, finally placed him 
in unmortgaged possession of three hundred acres of land and the 
finest residence for many miles around. The house was built of stone; 
with a dining-room in the center, two great bed-rooms on each 
side, and a kitchen with servants’ rooms in the rear. Upstairs there 


were cight large rooms and a hall, and in the dining-room was an 


immense fireplace, which had a small counterpart on the upper floor 
These twelve bed-rooms offered such ample accommodation that in the 
old days when there was no hostelry near by, a traveler thought himself 
fo tunate if night found him at Donald) Mckachren’s door. This 


became such a habit with those who went to and fro in that locality 


that even strangers who had no claim upon his hospitality became 
accustomed to ask for shelter, which has never been denied even unto 
this day, and though Donald McEachren was notoriously “ near,” he 
never turned away man or beast hungry or unsheltered. His possessions 


had come to him slowly, but no farmer in his county had better cattle 


or horses, or a better drained or more carefully fenced farm. His 
neighbors said that be must have money in the bank, for inough he 
had portioned oft a couple of his sons and had given a good start to a 
couple of his daughters, he was growing closer and closer in h 
business transactions, and his love of money had become such that h 


neighbors whispered that he could hardly be honest while loving the 


dollar so well A son and a da ghter still remained with himself and 
his wife in his big stone house. His son Dan was nearly thirty, and 
Katie was but a few years younver Dan was not a money-maker like 


his father, but he had worked hard, and though his open and 1erous 





nature had led him to induce his father into one of the bad speculations, 


which was the sorest spot in the old man’s life, he had more than made 


up for it by his industry and careful management 


ichren family 





Great logs were burning in the fireplace, and the McE 


were sitting about the table discussin the proposed pure hase of the 


‘Cameron place,” the farm help being similarly ensconced in_ the 


kitchen discussing the probability of their labor beimgy increased by an 


extra two hundred acres coming into the family. The light from the 
hanging lamp, which was the pride of Mrs IcEachren’s heart, as it 
8'ng | } 


in the countryside, fell on the bushy red 


was the only one of the kin 
hair, sprink'ed with pray, of McEachren, as he counted the money 
which had been collected from debtors and taken from the bank to pay 


for the farm which was to be given to his son—ten thousand dollars in 












































all. The hundred-dollar bills which he had got from the bank were crisp 
and new, as bills of a large denomination almost always are, and the old 
man could not help rubbing his fingers over them while explaining to 
his wondering and patient wife the mysteries of our banking system, 
The more he fondled the bills the more in love he became with the 
largest amount of money he had ever held in his hands at one time in 
his toilsome life. 

* Put it away, father,” said Dan uneasily , 


“ ’ 


someone might see it.’ 
‘**No, no, Dan; the blinds are all down.” 


“Put it away, it’s better to put it away. Someone might be 


peeping, and it’s a large amount of monev to have in the house 
overnight.” 

“Ay, but I like to look at it, Dannie. I couldna deny myself the 
pleasure of having it for a few hours before I parted with it forever. 
Mon, but it has been hard work getting it.” 

“Still, father, it would ’ve been a great deal better to have had it in 
a cheque. It couldn’t have been stolen.” 

“Boy, ye heard me say to Cameroa that I would pay him in the 
cold cash, and I always keep my word.” 

“ Sull, father, it’s a dangerous experiment having so much money 
around the house. It would be much better to put it out of sight.” 

‘Please, father, put it away,” whispered Katie, leaning over his 
shoulder. “ There is always someone coming here of a night, and you 
don’t know what sort of people may drift in.” 

Reluctantly the old man rolled up the great pile of bills and 
fastened them together w.th an old shoe-string. Just as he had put the 


money in his pocket a knock came to the door. One of the girls 


bustled in from the kitchen and admitted a big red-faced fellow who was 


ilways a welcome guest at the home of the McEachrens. 


* Hallo, Morrison,” cried Dan * What have you got outside 


\ pair of old plugs and a piano, as usual Is there room in the 
drive-house for the 1 
“We've never turned veh away, have we, Morrison Indeed we 
won't to-night Have you had ppet 
‘IT have not,” said Morrison, ‘and very little dinner. But a bite 


in the kitchen will do for me, after I go out and help put away my live 


stock. 


“Vou needna vo,” said McEachren; “Dan will do for yeh 


It isn’t the first time he’s taken care of your horses and musical 
nstruments. 

Morrison had scarcely begun his supper when another visitor was 
announced. He was tall and dark, and had no baggage whatever. The 
snow was falling heavily, and the stranger was not dressed for wintry 
weather 


“Is this Mr. McEachren’s he enquired as he stood at the 


open door. 


‘It is,” said Red Donald as he rose heavily from his chau 


“Is Mr. McEachren in 
‘He is, and he’s speaking to yeh 
The stranger advanced as if much embarrassed, though 


Come in,’ 



































the Mr. Me Eachren | 


knew his old partner was dead. “ You are not 
expected to see; my old friend and partner was a much smaller man, 
and dark. Is your name Donald McEachren: 

“Ttis; but maybe it is Donald Dhu that youre looking for. If so, 
you will have to look in a warmer climate for him, for he’s dead these 
two years.” 


A touchy :ubject was Black Donald McEachren to his red-haired 


relative. They were second cousins, but they had never been friends, 
and one of the sorest features of Dannie MecEachren’s proposed 
marriage was that he was to take for a wife the only child of the widow 


of Black Donald, who lived on a -acie farm a couple of m les 





away. 


Come in, ma It makes no difference whether it’s Black Donald 


or Red Donald ; my door is closed to no one on a stormy night. Take 
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Morrison laughed and joked, but Red Donald was in no humor 
to be drawn into conversation. A fire was soon built in the hall upstairs, 
and the two visitors sent to bed. When they had gone, McEachren 
looked at his son and whispered suspiciously, ‘I dinna like the looks of 
yon man. As | have often told you, there is no good comes out of any 
connection with the Black McEachrens.”’ 

“You're prejudiced, father,” answered Dan with a laugh. ‘“ There 
are no better women living, even mother and Katie here, than Widow 
McEachren, and Christie, who will be my wife on New Year's Day.” 

“Maybe, maybe,” muttered the old man, “but they started with 
more than me and they have nothing now but a wee bit of a farm and 
the pride of the very devil. I dinna like the looks of yon man; I wish 
he hadna come.” 


Dan slept upstairs in a room between those of the two visitors, and 





WIFE THE MYSTERIES OF OUR BANKING SYSTEM 


e made up his mind that with so much money in the house he could 


well afford to lie awake with an open door and see that they dd not 


leave their rooms Before retiring, he replenished the fire, and all night 
ony he lay, with ever-recurring suspicions of the visitor who must have 
yng known of Black Donald's death, thinking of the happiness whicl 


vould be his when he took the dark-eyed, dark-haired Christie to his 


new home on the * Cameron place Day dawned and found him still 
leepless Dressing himself, he went down and built up the fire 
As he sat vazing into the flickering flames he heard his father and 
mother talkin n the adjoini bed-room 

They say land is getting cheaper every day on account of the 
people going to Manitoba. Dinna you think we're paying too much for 


Ye canna get it for less,’ answered the old woman, 


to keep 




































“Yes,” answered the old man bitterly, “ Ull keep it, though it takes in a stupor of fear, clasped him about the should rs and assisted him to 
every cent that Ive been saving these many years. If Dannie hadna t chair. 
got me into that mining business with the Black McEachrens I could “Did you put the money there last nignt, fathe 


have bought the farm and never felt it.” 


“Ah, but, Donald, surely he has paid it all back. He's been a good “Where has it gone?) Do vou tell me that it has been stolen 2’ 


boy, has Dannie.” 


“Ay, he’s been a good boy, but that was a sair loss.’ 


At this point young McEachren made so much noise w 


that his father recognized his presence, and rising from. the 


S 


out to where the young man sat. 


“You're up early, Dannie.” 


“Yes, father,” he answered, “I haven't slept a wink all n 








* Ye dinna ken where I’ve kept my money all these years, Dannie: no use of any such procedure, as it was impossible for them to have left 
ud the old man with unusual exuberance. “Ill show ye, and we ll hae their rooms dur the 1 t. as | \ ea \ Ire 
anither look at the big bills \y, Dannie, money's a ere thing, lad. Donald ” had his team hitched to a ind he went to town to see 1f 
Its a good friend when ye hae nae ither Even if ve’re no so good it ep e « of ( ) \ vy |) olunteered to 
nake you respectable, and if ye're no so piot tll keep ye in the | d e bro oO Ila \ ‘ fa id to'd hin 

While speaking the old man was rw ip on of the \ vo re ) for |] ) i » go to and 
mantelpiece, which extended around the chimney to the wall. 1 y money to buy one | we vod ve defe d f i vear 
een so arranved that the shelf moved out and the board benea ( ips t for four o ( ] ) ea e news to Christie 
lifted up, thus disclosing a cavity about six inche quar vhence Ke though tt might break his hea 
Donald had removed a stone Mor m la ed dismally a t away say 
It was empty. It’s | Wherever I \ inne » happens was 
‘Great God, Dannie, there's naethiny here it Wido McG > wo yea wa t me po wa with a ° 
The old man stood as one stricken with palsv. and his son, thoug] pumpkin pi 1 the night, and | ppose he think t nside of me vet, 
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‘I did,” said he, “ but it’s no there the noo 
“Ay, mon, it’s no there the noo 


ith the tire 
bed came CHAPTER: ii 
Morrison, the piano agent, and Brophy, the miner, were alarmed 
and uneasy when they heard the terrible news of Red Donald's loss. 


cht. They asked to be searched, but Dan McEachren insisted that there was 
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though I never got a bite of it. Pretty soon I']I have nowhere to stop, 
for fear I’ll rob the kitchen or steal one of the hired girls.” 

The house in which the Widow McEachren lived, at one time was 
the abode of one of the hired men on what © Black Donald” once called 
his “property.”” Old and weather-beaten and not very large, both 
outside and in there was an air of refinement which marked it as the 
abode of people of taste. 

“T will open the gate,” said Brophy, as he slipped out of the cutter. 
“Tt isn’t a very pretentious place, is it ?”” 

“No,” said Dan bitterly, “but it’s all that was left after Black 
Donald’s mining speculations, and last night's robbery at the house will 
leave Christie and me as far away as ever from getting married or 
having anything better than when we were children.” 

“Well,” said Brophy, as he walked alongside the cutter up to the 
little gate which led into the farmyard, “ihat may be. There's a gre t 
law of average, however, and luck has got to come your way some time, 
and you can never tell how lucky the man is who doesn’t marry at all. 
am sixty, and I’ve never had a wife nor missed one. Sure,” said he, 
dropping slightly into his brogue, ‘‘a little delay in such a matter is 
nothing ; you will get your meals and your clothes and shelter from the 
storm as easily without a wife as with one 

As Dan tied his horse to the post he turned and looked at the man 
who had attempted to comfort him, and was repelled by his ugly 
unshaven face, his dirty collar, his shiny black necktie, which was 
slipped over the ends of the collar and pulled down in a style which 
might have been fashionable twenty years before. When Brophy’s 
clothes were new they might have fitted a preacher and befitted his 
calling both in cut and color, but they were old and greasy, and toba co 
juice stained his shirt-front, and his cuffs were not very much white: 
than hi, shoes. 

“ Did you ever meet Mrs. McEachren?” Dan enquired ; ** because 
if you don’t know her I can tell you that neither she nor Christie likes 
the sound of your name, and it is mighty unwelcome news that I am 
bringing them.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Brophy ; “I’m used to being unwelcome 
But there is one thing 1 can swear to you, and that is that with all his 


temper ‘ Black Donald’ McEachren and I never had a quarrel. We 
Your father 


thinks that I stole the money that was put into tne mine, and maybe he 


lost money and starved together, but we never had a row. 


thinks I stole the money from him last night, but tough as I look I am 


no thief, and Iam not afraid to face the Widow McEachren and her 


daughter—or you either,” he said with heat as he turned to Dan. 


“ 


You need have no fear about me,” said Dan with a tremor in his 


voice. “I am the one whois afraid to face both. Any old thing could 


push me around. It may be that a man is as happy single as he would 


be married, but you will not think so when you see Christie. The dream 


of my life has not been like father’s—money. It has all been Christie ! 


Since I was a little boy I have been working and trying to make money 


enough to have a home with her in it. I didn’t care how big or little it 


might be—but with Christie.” 


The hour was early, but Christie and her mother were at breakfast, 
and the table linen was of the whitest, and the milk was in a little glass 
pitcher, and the eggs were covered with a wee bit of damask with wool 
under it, and the toast was on a little tray with a napkin over it, and the 
whole appearance of the kitchen was such as to induce Mr. Brophy to 
re-open the door before he was introduced, and throw his cud of tobacco 


nto the snow outside. Christie sprang up and kissed her lover, who 


stood and looked at her as a man who has not tasted the sweets of | 


life 


in only look at a woman who Is everything to him. 


‘the money was all ] 


‘Christie,” he began, huskily, stolen last night 
] 


and father cannot buy the farm He has gone to town to tell the police 


and I have come to tell you. He says we cannot marry for years to 
come, as he will see no son of his go on a rented farm or bring up a 


family on land that he doesn’t own 





*Stolen—the money stolen !” exclaimed Christie. ‘Sit down, Dan, 


and tell us about it 


} 


Surely it isn’t so bad that it should make yo 
white and trembling ’ 


for we Can wait 





Mrs. McEachren was a funny little figure, the most tremulous and 
agitated little woman that could be imagined. She was always fearful, 
always agitated, and always wore rubber overshoes no matter where she 
went, for fear it might rain. She never went without her umbrella, her 


smelling-salts and six or eight different kinds of homa@opathic medicines, 
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which she could administer to herself or her neighbors on short notice. 

‘You haven’t said good morning to me, Dannie.” He released 
himself and took the gentle little hand she offered him. ‘“ Well, Auntie, 
it is all up with us.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is, Dannie; I have always been afraid. I was 
always afraid when Donald went away that he would never come back. 
I have always been afraid that something would happen to you and 
Christie. But then it doesn’t matter. Really, Dannie, it doesn’t matter 
at all. I’ve told Christie it didn’t matter.” 

“Ves.” 


Christie on New Year's, and if I can’t marry her it does matter to me.’ 


exclaimed Dan, “but it does matter. I wanted to marry 


“Oh, yes, of course it does matter in that way, but not really, you 


know. It real 


y doesn't matter. If you never get married you can’t be 


leit a widow, you know 


“No,” said Dan with a harsh laugh, “I can’t be left a widow 


anyway.’ 


“ 


But you see I have been left a widow and I know what it is, and 


really, Dannie, you know it doesn’t matter as long as you're not left a 


widow. And you can’t be that, can you, Dannie? Now just think what 


trouble you are missing 

The poor tremulous old woman had both her hands on Dannie’s 
arms and was yazing into his face. Such a sweet old woman! she 
looked so much like an old maid, so much like one of those women we 
sympathize with because they always ought to be protected. and must be 
protected if the cold winds of life do not chill them to death. 


‘You know really, Dannie, what difference will a few years make? 


But, by the way,” she whispered, * who is the gentleman with you 

Oh,” said Dan, forgetting his personal trials for a moment, “ this 
is Mr. Brophy, your husband’s old partner He stayed with us last 
night and [ brought him over to see you Ife came to the wrong place, 
owing to the similarity of names At once the two women turned 
their eyes on Mr. Brophy. So pointedly suspicious was their glance 


that Dan hurriedly interposed with the remark, “There is no doubt 


idn’t sleep a 


that he had nothing to do with the loss of th: money, for I d 
wink and I know that neither he nor Morrison could have left their rooms 
without being observed. Mr. Brophy, let me introduce you to Mrs 
McEachren. This is Miss Christie 
an felt that the stranger was having a rather difficult introduction, 
Dan felt that t 1 v ! t I luction 
and he hastened to repeat that Mr. rophy came in after the money had 
been put away and that he could not possibly be blamed 
The moment was not a happy one. As the old miner looked at the 
two women he knew that he was not only suspected of having been the 
* 


cause of their past troubles, but could hardly clear himself for having at 


least been the bird of evil omen in their present difficulties 

Neither of them extended her hand. The troubles of the M« 
Eachren family were too old and too bitter to permit of any joyousness 
In accepting as a guest the man who was reputed to have ruined one of 
the richest farmers of Ontario 


And to 


you, Miss Christie, | can say, as I have said to young Dan here, that we 


“Yes, Mrs. McEichren, | am your husband's old partner. 


never had a word of dispute, for much as you may blame me, I can tell 


you that I dealt square with him and he dealt square with me. I suppose 





I may sit down. | hive had my breakfast, thank you,” as the little old 


lady offered him a cup of coffee. “1 suppose you feel hard at me ?’ 


Mrs. McEachren took a seat opposite him at the table. 


“No, Mr. Brophy, we don't feel hard at you. Of course it doesn't 
matter. Christie and I have had enough; we have never starved. Ot 
course it really doesn’t matter now, Mr. Brophy. The tooth has ached 
out’ You know I ama very old woman and I have lost my teeth. Of 
course it doesn’t matter, but I have felt them ache out one after another, 


and I felt very hard when my husband lost my money and his. I felt 
very hard when I lost my husband, and I blamed you, Mr. Brophy 
But of course that doesn't matter to you It matters to Christie mostly 


You know I don’t want anything ; I really never did, Mr. Brophy. It is 


many, many years since I ever wanted anything but my cup of coffee in 
the morning, and to be free from the people who want me to pay bills 
and that sort of thing But do take a little coffee, ist a little bit, for 


Donald always spoke well of you. We have had much sorrow, and 


there is a little more this 


Mr. Brophy 


Christie has managed the little fifty acres that we live on so well that we 


morning, but then we are used to it, you know, 


It doesn’t make any difference It really doesn’t matter. 


have no trouble. We have really plenty, and if Donald lost his property 
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and you were to blame or you weren't to blame, it doesn’t matter at all. would like to know what Mr. Brophy proposes to do with the fifty 
And as far as you are concerned, Dannie, it doesn’t matter. You can dollars ?” 
come and see Christie; it’s just the same. I cried when poor Donald “T think if I had fifty dollars more,” said the miner, pointedly 
died, but it didn’t help him and it only made me worse. [| have quit evading the stern eyes of Dan McEachren, “I cou'd get some of the 
crying and it is all right.” money back that Donald and I put into mines. t only needs a fee for 
The ugly-looking Irishman glanced over the table at the trembling a lawyer in the county town and a little work with regard to registration, 
old woman, who through all her trials had never lost her Calvinism nor and I think we can get some of it back.” 
her belief that “it was all right.” The old weman looked across the table at the face of her dead 
“T suppose, Mrs. McEachren, when you see me you like me less husband’s partner. A couple of great big Irish eyes answered her 
than you did before, little as you thought of me?” glance. 
“ Oh, no, Mr. Brophy, it is all right. It doesn’t make any difference. ‘** Dannie,” she said, “ you’re not going to be married. We may as 
God has been very good to Christie and to me.” well all sink or swim together, and if Mr. Brophy thinks that he could 
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* THEY ACCOUNT FOR IT BY THE FACT THAT I AM A REDSKIN. THEY SEEM TO FORGET PHAL | AM A WOMAN. 





‘But now that you see me you are surer than ever that I was the get something out of this I will give him the fifty do!'lars 
one to blame.” Christie knew the Widow McEachren better than a 
“Perhaps so, perhaps. I really couldn't say without thinking it neighbors could possibly have a chance to know her, and she off 
over, but it is all right, anyway, it’s all right, Mr. Brophy ; T am quit no further objection. Dan looked with disgust at the old mi 
sure that it wouldn’t have happened if it hadn't been God's will that it nshaven face and frowzy figure were alert with expectation as t 
should happen that way.” id woman drew from her shriveled breast a little package of 
**Could you lend me fifty dollars, Mrs. McEachren I know you're “Mr. Brophy, there is exactly the money you have asked fo 
hard up and you’ve new troubles, but for old times’ sake could you let had saved it for Christie, but as she is not going to be married 
me have fifty dollars, or give me a note for it that I could get it at have it; it is the last we have, and God bless it in your service N 
the bank?” have another cup of coffee. Now don’t refuse ; it doesn’t matter ata 
In an instant Christie’s slender fingers wi ; her mother’s Things have changed and we don't need to 1 the ne It's 
mouth. “Don’t speak, mother. Surely we «2. inything more right ; everything has been all right. God wouldn't have ordered 
than we have done.” if it wasn’t all right.” 
“Christie dear, don’t interrupt me. It’s all right of course, but | “Mrs. McEachren,” exclaimed Brophy, * you are a brick You a 
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morning 1¢1 I was talking with ye. I went to town and took the 
w better stu any ¥ 1 -- and deposited it in the bank. Itis there the noo. Go 


mines have not ber ailure. Not nd yet it and buy the Cameron place. I have been punished. Those 


id fifty thousand doll n tha men have nearly killed me because they thought I had the money. But 


t + 


r. That's straight 's non ke hey didna get it, Dannie, they didna get it It’s safe enough in 
cheque for fifty thousand cf it 
I just thought you'd be game catie and mother drew back from the bed when they 
sn’t need his father’s moncy heard the father’s fession, ea xclaiming, “Oh, father, how could 
to pay ‘Red Donald’ 


I 
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HEY account for it by the fact that I am a Redskin, but I am 
something else too—I am a woman 


I remember the first time I saw him, he came up tl 

















trail with some Hudson’s Bay trapp and they stopped at 
the door of my father’s tepee Ile seemed eve then, fourteen veai 
ayo, an old man; his hair seemed just as th ind white, his hand 
Just as trembiny a cl fle ess a they were a mor 1 nee en I sa 
him for what I pray his God is the last time 

My father sat in the tepec, pol hing butialo horns and smoki 
my mother, wrapped in her blanket, crouched over her quill work, o 
the buffalo shin at Ins side; 1 was lounging at the doorway. idling, 
watching, as I alwavs watched, the ‘ int line of sky and pra 
wondering, as I always wondered, \ iy beyon Phe Thay 
this gentle old man with his white hair and thin, pale face. He wore 
long blac k coat, wh h I no kno Vvowa the gh ot h ottice, and he 
carried a black leather-covered book, which, 1 t the y¢ I iv¢ 
known him, I have never seen him without. 

The trappers explained to my father who he was, the Great 
Teacher, the heart's Medicine Man, the * Blackcoat” we had heard of, 
who brought peace where there was war, and the magic of whose Blacl 
Book broug vreater th than all the Happy Hunting Grounds of 





our ancestors. 








He told us many tl 5 that da for | ould spea Cree 
tonzue, and my father listened, and listened, and when at last they le 
l nv father said for ] to ) ind \ tepce ava 

He « ime, all the t e he cam 1 my fatl velcomed him, b 
mv mother alwavs sat in siler at ork Ww 1 the q ills: my mothe 
never liked the Great * Blackcoat 

His stories fascinated me, | sed to | en intently to the tale of 
the sti inve new pli e he called “ heaver of th old crovy n, of the 
white dress, of the vreat) ind then he would tell of that othe 
strange place hell My father and I hated we feared we dream 
of it, we trembled at Oh, if the * Blackcoat vould only cease to 
talk of it! Now I know he saw its ettect ipon u ,and he used it asa 
whip to lash us into his new religion, but even then my mother mus 
have known, for each time he left the tepee she would watch him goin 


slowly away across the prait then when ne was disappearing into the 


far horizon she would laugh s« ornfully, and sa 


“If the white man made this Blackcoat’s hell, let him gotoit. It 
is for the man who found it first. No hell for Indians, just Happy 
Hunting Grounds Blackcoat can’t scare me 


And then, after weeks had passed, one day as he stood at the tepe 


door he laid his white, old hand on my head and said to my father 


* Give me this little x rl, Chief Let me take her to the Mission schoo 


o 8 ee an 
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let me keep her, and teach her of the great God and His eternal 
heaven. She will grow to be a noble woman, and return perhaps to 


bring her people to the Christ.” 
My mother’s eyes snapped. ‘ No,” she said. It was the first word 
he ever spoke to the “Dlackcoat.” My father sat and smoked. At 


the end of a half-hour he said: 


Iam an old man, Blackcoat. I shall not leave the god of my 
fathers. I like not your strange God's ways —all of them. I like not 
Iiis two new places for me when I am dead. Take the child, Black 


coat, and save her from hell.’ 
The first grief of my life was when we reached the Mission. Thev 
ok my buckskin dress off, saying IT was now a little Christian girl and 


Oh, how I hated 


} yy 
Inust dress like 





the white people at the Mission. 
that stiff new calico dress and those leather shoes But, little as I was, 


| said nothing, only thought of the time when I should be grown, and 


»as my mother did, and wear the buckskins and the 


blanket 


My next serious grief was when I| began to speak the English, that 
they forbade me to use any Cree words whatever. The rule of the 
school was that any child heard usiny its native tongue must get a 


slight punishment. I never understood it, I cannot understand it now, 











why the use of my dear Cree tongue could be a matter for correction or 
1 t mm dese I pun ment 
she was s the ma yn of the schoo ut O Justiv so, for she 
i hear ind face lil her brother's, the Blackcoa 1 had lon 
e ceased to call ] it The tr ipper it the Post called him St 
i ) iuse, t te e, of his self-sacrifi fe, | kin deeds, 
rare bea ful old face, so I, too, called him “5S Paul, mugh 
oftener “ Father Paul,’ though he never liked the latter title, for he was 
a Protestant, but as I was his pet, his darling of the whole school, he 
me speak of him as I would, knowin was but my heart speaking 
ve. His sister was a widow, and mother to a laughing, yellow 
d httle of abo ! OW we, WhO was my constat playmate 
d who taught me much of English in his own childish way. I used 
o be fond ot this child, just as I was fond of his mother and of his 
e, mv “ Father Pat but as my girlhood passed away, as woman 
hood came upon me, | got strangely wear ed of them all; I longed, oh 
God, how | longed for the old wild hfe! It came with my womanhoos 


vith my years 
What mattered it to me now that they had taught me all their 
wavs their tricks of dress, their reading, their writing, their books 


What mattered it that * Fa loved me, that the traders at the 


Post called me pretty, that I was a pet of all, from the Factor to the 


’ ’ : 
trapper in the service I wanted my own people, mv own old 
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life ; my blood called out for it, but they always said I must not return 
to my father’s tepee. I heard them talk amongst themselves of keeping 
me away from Pagan influences ; they told each other that if I returned 
sanism, 


and all their 


to the prairies, the tepees, I would degenerate, slip back to Pa; 
as other girls had done; marry, perhaps, with a Pagan 
would be lost. 

I said nothing, but [ waited. 


no 
“5 


years of labor and teachi 
And then one night the feeling over 
[ was in the Hudson’s Bay store when an Indian came in 


of buckskin. 


filied the store. 


came me. 
from the north with a large 


od 


pack As they unrolled ita 


dash of its insinuating or I went over and leaned 


above the skins a second, then buried my face in them, swallowing, 





ng 
5S 


inhaling, drinki the fragrance of them, that went to my head like 


¢ 


that wood-smoked tan, 


It 3 


fire-water. Oh, the w ld wonder o the subtilty 


of it, the fresh, untamed smell o I drank it into my lungs, my 
1 


my being was saturated with it, till my mind reeled 
My child- 


I left the store in a strange, 


veins, my b-eains ; 
dizzily and my heart seemed twisted with a physical agony. 
hood rushed back upon me, devoured me. 


NIGH I 
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“ Esther, Esther, can’t 7 make you happy?” 

I cid not answer him; only looked out across the plains and 
He locked his arms about 
I felt 
O 


thought of the tepces. He came close, close. 


me, and with my face pressed up to his throat he stood silent. 


the blood from my heart sweep to my very finger tips. I loved him. 


God, how I loved him! Ina wild, blind instant it all came, just because 


he held me so and was whispering brokenly, “ Don’t leave me, don’t 
leave me, Esther; wy Esther, my child-love, my playmate, my _ girl- 
comrade, my little Crce sweetheart, will you go away to your people, or 


] 


stay, stay for me, for my arms, as I have you now ?” 


No more, no more the tepees ; no more the w Id stretch of prairie, 


} 


kin ; no more the 
s of 


only this m 


the intoxicating fragrance of the smoke-tanned bu 
bed of buffalo hide, the 


soft, silent moccasin ; no more the dark fa 


my people, the dulcet cadence of the sweet Cree tongu in, 


t 
l 


this fair, proud, tender man who held mein his arms; in his heart my 


let me have 


We 


soul prayed his great white God, in that moment, that he 
only this. 


It was twilight when we re-entered the Mission gate. 











“IT REMEMBER THE 
alm frer and go rapidly to the Mission house I confronted my 
Father Paul and demanded to be allowed to vo “home, if only for 
aday. He received the request th the same refusal, and the same 
gentle sigh, that I had so often been vreeted with, t this time the 
desire, the smoke-tan, the heart-ache, never lessened. 

Night after night I would steal away by myself and yo to the bord: 
of the i to watch th n set in the foothills, to gaze at the far 
line of sky and p e, to | a long for my father’s lodve And 
Laurence il | ire ¢ ta iired, la hi yoch d playmate, 
would come calling, and ling for me ‘Esther, where are you? We 
miss you ; come Esther, come in with me.” And if I did not turn at 
once to him and follow, he w d come and place his strong hands on 
my shoulders and la nto eyes and say, “ Truant, truant, Esther 
can't we make y happ/? 

My old « 1 play had vanished years ago. He was a tall, 
slender ng man now, handsome as a young chief, but with laughing 
le eye i i se il his temples. He was n 
olace in my half- e, ny CO ade, my brother, until one n ht it Was, 


FIRST 


TIME I SAW HIM.” 


were both excited, feverish. Father Paul was reading evening prayers 


in the large room beyond the hallway; his soft, saint-like voice stole 


beyond the doors, like a benediction upon us. I went noiselessly 
upstairs to my own room and sat there undisturbed for hours 

The clock downstairs struck one, startling me from my dreams of 
happiness, and at the same moment a flash of light attracted me. My 
room was on an angle of the building, and my window looked almost 
directly down into those of Father Paul’s study, into which at that 
instant he was entering, carrying a lamp. “ Why, Laurence,” I heard 
him exclaim, “ what are you doing here? I thought, my boy, you were 
in bed hours oO. 


ag 


*'No, u 


from the window, where evident 


nc 


e, not in bed, but in dreamland,” replied Laurence, arising 
| 


ly he, too, had spent the night hours as 
I had done. 


black 


book, which for once he seemed to have yot separated from, and was 


Father Paul fumbled about a moment, found his large 


turning to leave, when the curious circumstance of Laurence being there 


at so unusual an hour seemed to strike him anew.“ 


Better yo to slee Py 
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my son,” he said simply, then addea curiously, “ Has anything occurred 


>” 


to keep you up: 


Then Laurence spoke: ‘No uncle, only—only, I'm happy 
that’s all.” 
Father Paul stood irresolute. Then: “ It is ——? 


“Esther,” said Laurence quietly, but he was at the old man’s side, 
his hand was on the bent old shoulder, his eyes proud and appealing. 


Father Paul set the lam oa the table, but, as usual, one hand 


held that black book, the great text of his life. His face was paler than 


I had ever seen it, graver 
“Tell me of it,” he requested. 


I leaned far out of my window and watched them both. I listened 


with my very heart, for Laurence was telling him of me, of his love, of 


the new-found joy of that night. 


oe 


You have said nothing of marriage to hei asked Father Paul 
* Well—no ; but she surely understands that 
“Did you 


ring in his voice that was new to me. 


“ No, uncle, bi 


hurr tag with a harsh 


Ke repeated Father Paul, 


ner!) f » 
speak of 
] i 


Very well, th 
There 


n, very Ww ell. 


was a brief silence. Laurence stood staring at the old man 


as though he were a stranger ; he watched him push a large chair up to 


the mechanically following his move 


The 


table, slowly seat himself; then 
ments, he dropped on to a I old man’s head bent low, 


unge. 


but his eyes were bright and 
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one of the saints in his own Black Book? Ah, there was no mistaking 


it. My white father, my life-long friend who pretended to love me, to 
care for my happiness, was urging the man I worshipped to forget me, 
to marry with the Factor’s daughter —because of what?) Of my red skin; 


my good, old, honest Pagan mother ; French-Indian 


father. 


my contiding 
In a second all the care, the hollow love he had given me since 
that old 


my childhood, were as things that never existed. I hated 
white 


I hated 


hair; I hated his thin, white hands; I hated his body, his soul, his 


his long 


mission priest as I hated his whiteman’s hell. 


voice, his Black Book—oh, how I hated the very atmosphere of him. 


Laurence sat motionless, his face buried in his hinds, but the old 
P 


man continued, ‘* No, no, not the child of that Pagan mother, you can’t 


trust her, my son. What would you do with a wife who might any day 


break from you to return to her prairies and her buckskins? Yow can’t 


trust her.” crew smaller, littering, more fascinating 


odd 


Laurence, he almost whispered, “ Think of her silent ways, her noiseless 


His eyes more 


then, and leaning with an secret sort of movement towards 


step; the girl glides about like an apparition; her quick fingers, her 
I : i P] | ’ 


wild long I don't know why, but with all my fondness for her, she 


ngs 


reminds me sometimes of a stranve—svuke.” 


Laurence shuddered, lifted his face, and said hoarsel) * You're 


right, uncle ; perhaps I'd better not; I'll go away, I'll forget her, and 


then —well, then yes, you are right, it 7y a different thing to marry one 


of them Phe old man rose. His feeble fingers still « lasped his * Black 


Book ;” his soft white hair clung 





his forehead like that of 





strangely fascinating. He began: 


urence, my 


boy, 


thin 


your 
gy to me 
Wh , 


marry this girl—no, 


of all earthly interests. 
a7 / 


it, sit until I have finished, 


he added, with raised voice, as 


Laurence sprang up, remonstrat 


ing. I have lone since decided 


that you marry well, for instance, 


Hudson's 


daughter.” 


the Bay Factor’s 
Laurence broke into a fresh, 
iwh. “What, uncle, 
Me Intosh f 


yellow-haired 


rollicking lat 


le Ida 





he sa'd, “lit 
Marry that little 
fluff ball, that kitten, that pretty 
little doily ?”’ 

“Stop,” said Father Paul 
Phen with a low, soft persuasive 
’, Laurence 


ness, “She is wh7te 





My lover started. ‘ Why, 
uncle, what do you mean?” he “MY FATHERS 
faltered 

‘Only this, my son: poor Esther comes of uncertain blood ; would 
it do for you -the missionary’s nephew, and adopted son, you might 
say—to marry the daughter of a Pagan Indian Her mother is 
hopelessly unciy ed; her father his a dash of French somewhere, 


h ilf breed, you ke Vv, m b yy .. half ) a. Tl 1, W th still lower tone 


and half-shut er: 


vow know that; you kn 


< bad, bad mixture, 


fond of the girl, poor, 


deir Esther I have tricd to separate her from evil Pagan intluences 
she is the daughter of the Ch h; I want her to have no other parent 
but you never can tell it lurks in a caved antmal that has once been 


; : ; ee 
heart is with the Indian people, my son ; my whole 


heart, n whole life, has been devoted to bi nging them to ¢ hrist, 
Sa / tt 4 
] 1h] } t 
His Mail, oid eves were riveted Oo i ence like a DAaWKs Ol tra 
My heart lay lik ein my bosom 
Laurence, speechless and white, stared at him breathlessly 


"a0 away omewhere the old man was urgin to Winnipeg, 
Toronto, Montreal, forget her, then come back to Ida McIntosh. A 
union of the Church and the Hudson’s Bay will mean great things, anc 
may ultimately result in iny life’s ambition, the civilization of this entire 
tribe, that we have worked so lo to briny to Giod 

I listened, sitt like o froze Could those words have been 


utt¢ a by hy venel ible teacher, by him whom i revered ao 





about 


an Apostle; his eyes lost. their 


peering, crafty expression ;_ his 
bent shoulders resumed the 
dignity of a minister of the 


living God; he was the picture 
of what the traders called him 


eG Calls 


*Good-night, son,” he said. 
*“(,ood-ni ‘ht, uncle, and 


thank for bringing 


myself 


you 


They were the last words I 


ever heard uttered by either 


that old arch fiend or his weak, 


miserable kinsman. [Father Paul 


turned and left the room. I 


watched his withered hand—the 


hand | so often felt resting 


had 
1 


head in holy bened.ctions 


door-knob, turn 


bowed head 


slowly, then, with 


TEPEE. 


and his pale face wrapped in 





thought, he left the room—left it 
with the mad venom of my hate pursuing him hke the very Evil One 
he taught me of. 

What were his years of kindness and care now What did I care 
for his God, his heaven, his hell He had robbed me of my native faith, 
of my parents, of my people ft last, this life of love th \\ d have 
made a great, good woman of me. God! how I hated him 

I crept to the closet in m+? dark little roo I felt fora bundle I had 

st looked at for years — yes, it was there, the buckskin dress I had worn 

s a little child when they brought me to the Mission. | tucked it 

ice my arm and descended the stairs noise essly. I would look into 
the study d speak good-bye to Laurence, the I would 

I pushed open th door. He was ly on the co nh where a snot 

a | ae 1 spec ss. list 1 » Father 
ne pre ( y i wad sat, i a spe Hiess € ny rathe 
aul | moved towards m softly God heave le was alread 
isleep As I bent over h the f re of his pe rfect beauty npressec 
me for the first time; his slender form, his cur y mouth that almos 
laughed even in sieep, his faa Ossed hair, his smoo stron p Ising 

throat God, how | love 1 him 

Chen there arose the pictu e of the Facto s da vy ( [ hated her 
| hated h vaby face, her yellow hair, ker whitish skin. ‘“ She shall not 
mnarry hin ny soul san L will kill him t | his beautiful body, 
h ving, false heart Someth nl eart seemed to speak ; it said 
over and over ayain, Sil! him, kill t she W neve have him th 
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‘s heart and blig 


Kill him. It will break Father Paul 


ht his life. He 
has killed the best of you, of your womanhood : i 


kill Az best, his pride. 
But how ? how 


his hope—his sister’s son, his nephew Laurence.” 


What had that terrible old man said I was like? A strange snake. 
A snake? 


serpent. 


[he idea wound itself about me like the very coils of a 


} ] } 


What was this in the beaded bag of my buckskin dvess? this 


little thing rolled in tan that my mcther had given me at parting with 


the words, ‘Don’t touch much, bat seme time maybe you want it!” 


h what it was—a small flint arrow-head dipped 





Oh! I knew well enou; 


in the venom of some sfrazge sia 


lips on his hand. I worshipped 


I knelt beside him and laid my hot 
him, oh, how, how I worshipped him! Then again the vision of Aer 


yr vellow hair—I scratch d his wrist twice with the arrow 


baby face, 


tip. A single drop of red blood oozed vp; he stirred. I t :rned the 


lamp down quickly and slipped out of the room—out of the house. 


I dream nightly of the horrors of the whiteman’s hell. Why did 
they teach me of it, only to fling me into it? 

Last night as I crouched beside m: mother on the buffalo-hide, 
Dan Ilenderson, the trapper, came in to smoke with my father. He 
said old Father Paul was bowed with grief, that with my disappear- 


Was it not mevely 


ance I was suspected, but that there was no proof. 
a snake bite ? 
They account for it by the fact that I am a redskin. 


They seem to have forgotten [am a woman 





ODE £0 A PRESENT-DAY DIVINITY. 


vene has th? gracious mien 


f 


med with a greeting warm ; 


Writ choice expression on an unblurred page, 





Whose truth-stamped letters all perusers charm. 


Il, 
ih new \ hene has a clo idless TOW 
Kair Warden of t Marches of a mind, 
Whose bedded tre e of translucent pe irls 
7 + + + , > 
each questing diver, toll-exempt, may find 
' \ ’ 
] 5s new \ e! ha I nvover |OcKS 


Rimming the head they, fondling creepers, ceck ; 


ts €asv move ent raceluiness of po e 
Gifts from the pillarine porcelain of the neck 
| I lene i SIT 
( ras peam the dark 
( mer tho ert n 
( of ea ' 
\ ‘ 
f ya bile face 
11 : : : , 
\\ , IKE I rainbow, come to an 
A I fulne tone ti ri 
! eye 
e he of ( ered so 
1 ’ 
ey ( urte d tie wit 1 te ; 
\ ’ 1 
\\ e if-achieves the yvoal 
Chis ne \thene ) cheel 
U1] 
! cp WwW pre € yitin eep 
| 1 
iW ( ¢ ofr ada no l, 
I n trim regiments of I ee] 
pee} 


ie . i = ao . er ma 

ONE OF OUR SUPPLEMENTS. 

OR a distance of some seven hundred miles the North-West Mounted 
Police patrol the international boundary line where it separates the 
states of Dakota and Montana from the territories of Assiniboia 


and Alberta. The detachments for boundary patrol duty are locally 


known as “Line Riders.” Among their duties are the collection of 


customs, the suppression of “boundary jumpers,” or men who “run in 
without duly registering their goods and chattels at the nearest police 
post, the capture of horse and cattle thieves, and the turning back of 
the thousands of United States cattle that stray across the border to 
feed upon the richer pastures of Alberta. This remarkable corps, only 
eight hundred strong, acts as a constabulary as well as a military force. 
It maintains law and order in a territory larger than the combined area 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Spain, 
Portugal, Austria, Italy, Turkey, Greece, France, and Germany. 


Like the meshes of a vigantic net, the trails of their almost endless 


patrols cover the country. Upon their beats they ride unheard-of 
distances in the saddle, or in wagon, sleigh, and * jumper. They are 
carried oa railroad trains and steamboats. They work their way in 


sailboats and canoes. In summer, with pack-ponies, they climb the 


rugged mountains ; In winter, with dog-trains, they penetrate the silent 
forest With jingling spurs they saunter the ven streets of 
frontier towns, or with moccasined feet they snowshoe over a snow 


mantied wilderness. The length of one patrol alone amounts to two 


thousand one hundred and seventy-two miles. 
lhe rank and file of the corps is mainly composed of Canada’s 
most adventurous sons, but there is also a considerable per centage of 
men who have seen active service in the Imperial army of Great Britain 
ARTHUR HEMING., 


1 DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 


‘What shall we give oun pastor, deat 
Said Mrs. to Mr. Brown 


‘I would suggest we present him with 


\ beaut 





il dres ny vpown 
* On account of the way he has tortured me 
With h 
/ 


*/ would suggest we pive him, dear 


ermons lony,” said Brown, 


\ beautiful dressing down ! 
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THE YAWN 








































Well, f 
All the Frin 


as the do 


Richelieu, 
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ITHAF story 


|” AP TANTS ie) 


we 2a ae 


BY DHILIPS THOMDSON ~ 


oF AIT AAITIEDSY —D  DRAWINGS BY SAMMUNIES 


slbd Cleo Lf 


WHAT'S that picture intinded 
, for? “Deed, there’s many a 
wan as axes that question, 
sir, and devil sowl that kin 


Itsas 





answer it eat masterpiece 





av the !mpressionist school, so 
tis, but what it was mint for is a 
n tel as has puzzled the best 


That same picture has a 
great history, more betoken. As 


ye see be the name in the corne 


Frinch artist, and 
as painted in the days of ould Louis 


which was a great time for art, a 


} 


an’ wars, an’ rivolutions, an’ the 


~ - likes Quatorze, dye mind, thought the divil 


~ a an’ all of Pinxit, an’ give him the cross av the 
ae Legion of Honor, an’ the cordon bleu, an’ a 
‘ 1 


thim decorations, for Pinxit was a 


whin he painted this picture, he sint it to the Paris Saleon. 


nters sind heir Diy pictures to saloons there, jt 


in New York. An’ so wan day Louis Quatorze, along with 


an’ Talieyrand, an’ other mimbers of the cld aristocracy, wint 





zglone to the saloon to see the p ure rhey first shtoppe dat the bar 
to have a dnnk, that they didn’t pay for—the King an’ the noblemin 
niver paid for anythin n thim days—an’ thin thev tuk in t e art 
exhibitio 
P< e sowl, but that’s a gre picture,’ says the King. Itsa 
masterpiece 
“It's wonderful,” says Tallevrand. 
“What vraisemblance. What creative powers.” savs Richelieu. 
“Tt's a magnificent work of art,” says Quatorze, “* but — but--fwhat's 
it intinded fo 
os 8 ] = | | 
Richeli 1SNOOK Dis head, 
It dont make any difference, anyway,” said Talleyrand It’s an 
impre Oo t work our Majesty 
| t | 1 , 4 
} sO ivs the o i ao natter a vit DI sinpiv as a 
matter of curiosity I'd like to know if ripresints a pra rie on fi ra 
shipwreck, or a Flemish interior, or fwhat Sind for Pinyit right away 
So the nt for P id QOuato axed him the questio 
lin sorry, b Ica ifort er Majesty savs Pincit 
hat « e mane Says e King 
its s wa ve ul 1 Aiayest ws Pinnit, dada iow bow, 
I belo to e Impressionist hoo i e mimber hat school, 
says he es a solemn vow niver to tell anywan fwhat their pictures 


NIGHT’S 





CHRISTMAS. 


“We are,” says the suards, for they naan had a cint of pay goin’ 


on six months. 


So they done ould Quatorze up an’ put 


began to massacree the aristocrats. 





Talleyrand. Hee 


an’ got behind the bar, fwhere he began settin’ up dr nks. 
he, “beyorry, this is a great day for Ireland 


“so have somethin’ wid me 


cellar an’ vet a bottle of the best 


med a sneak an’ got out through the side door, an’ tuk a hoss-car 


‘ 4 1 
Wasnt any troueyvs m 


Fallevrand. 


Thin Robesperry an’ Voltaire 


an’ the money in the cash 


hey had seized. 


shtuff everv time. 


his time. 


thim days. He was a shmar: 


They was a bad rang, thim Sankylots, an’ out 


Well, a d 


h’s head on a pike and thin 


The only wan that escaped was 


ev a waiter the wink an’ a big tip, an’ put on his apron 


“ Boys,’ says 


I mane for France,” says he, 
‘ ) 

Jist wait a minute till I go down 

So with that he 


vintage of 1642 


there 


man, was that 


rister, an’ sint thim to the Royal palace that 


or two after, Pinxit wint to the 


wid an express wagon afther his picture. 


“T bel 


ave ye have a paintin’ of mine here, Mr. Robesperry,” says 


he, “an’ I'd like to take it away, if ye’ve no objection. 


belongs 
iralldom av the tyrant? 


Ain't you ft 





kK what more d’'ye want? 
By the way, before ye go 
would ve moind tellin’ 
me fwhat the subject av 


Voltaire 


an’ me has a shmall bet 


that } icture is? 
over it. 


says Pinxit, an’ 
Kobesperry the 
same song an’ dance that 
latorze 

That don't 20,” 
“This 


is the Frincn Revolution, 


savs Robesperry. 


av’ vows an’ the lke 
don't count any more. 


We can’t have mysteries 


 », 
; i ) 
an’ concealments av this VJ 
k nd ; f 


country 


In a free 
a“ No,” 


more 


savs Voltaire, 
betoken, weve 
little machine in 
‘vant that'll 
take vour head off in no 


me if ye give any more 





But I have,” says R »besperry. 


to the people, whi 


“WHAT CREATIVI 


“All art treasures from this out 


Didn't we rescue you from the 


Is US. 










You GETA 
NICE HOT LUNCH 
with yous 
GLASS OF BEER 
HERE 


POWERS, 







wAY 
To 


3 


THE 


RAR 





LEGITIMATE 


fer TIAN GING 
“he {lorry to 
NG apt] ack (rawjord 


HE execution was a novel one, and was long regarded as the imperiously. The good sheriff neg- 


most surprisingly unique affair which had ever claimed the lected to add “cheap for cash,” he ( 





attention of the then rough people of the border, simp'y iid, but that makes no particular 
because it was a legal one. difference, as the most of you know » 
The lynching of a man would be regarded as a very my unflinchable terms. He then in 
ordinary affair and would have attracted no more attention than a a really dramatic manner recited the 
spirited dog fight or a suicide, but the idea of a man committing a fo lowing 
murder, being arrested, indicted, tried, convicted and hanged in a purely ro 4 ' \ 


' p : : Pray, what is death? ‘tis but a trip 
egal manner Was a strange one to the inhabitants of that f.ontier town. : : : . ; 
. : Bevond this vale of tears 


On this occasion the victim was Ed. Comstock, known in e///e circles as rt. ; f tl 
; Tree is but a slipping OF the grip, 
‘Big Foot Ed Che scatfold was erected on a flat on the banks of the 7 : oe ; a 
' . ‘ s ‘ . . ; ; A bursting of the gears. 
reek. It was, as the sheriff told the condemned, tastefully decorated eae : ' 
14 1 2 . ; , in then we sieep to wake agin 
th wild flowers, pine boughs and ribbons, and presented a very hand . ; ; 
; : Beyond the cares of earth, 
ome and a active appearance 


To play the heavenly cherubim 


In the center of the cross-beam from which the ro dangled, wa 





’ : s For all the thing 1s worth 
a wreath of cedars encircling the sentiment 


| «t rwell, qa rwell, our bruther aere, ihis iife is but a fithul dream, 


LY 1105S ieve us loanly heer. As gifted pen has writ, 


An’ when across the mystic st 


1 Anny el thai coat \s stre\ th freshly.cut o; mle , . 
Che floor of th iffold was strewn with freshly cut grass, and two Our tired sperets flit, 

mad ches a rrowed m the Clint ‘ sain thie cen i . ‘ 
framed « ynos, borro a from the Clipper saloon hung on the upi Ourselves we'll soon habituate 
pOsts. sothing that would enhance the beauty of the s« 





An’ never shed a tear 
ul ute to the pleasure of the condemned seemed to have beet 











are I ae kur brandy smash and whisky straig 

aes That soothes those sperets here 

It was a gala day in the littke mountain town. At an ear'y ° 
hour the inhabitants were astir, and the coming entertainment We're all assembled here to-day. 
was the one theme of conversation. The men put on their be lo witness Edward's doom, 
clothes, and the “virls,” the inevitable adjunct to every mining, lo see him make his final play 
camp, arrayed their frail forms in all their finery in honor of the An’ amble up the flun 
oceasion. “Big Foot Ed.” was the hero of the day, and wishes \n’ as he sits here quietly 
for a pleasant journ2y along the mystic trail which connected this His fac s all alight, 
world and the mysterious realms beyond were drunk in many With joy an’ pride to think that h 
bumpers of fiery liquor. Can wive ties delip 

An hour before the time set for the exercises to begin the ur 
peop’e beg in to flock to the spot where the a ly decorated larewell, dear Ed , tho yay iloo 
vallows stood, its gaudy trapping weesting anything but death, We'll miss thee from our midst, 
and it was soon the center of a motley crowd of but t n thou shoud’st not exe te 
miners, gamblers, hunters, frail women, and a Che thoughtless deed thou did’st 
light sprinkling of Indians. The announcement Thou soon wil ingle f the rope 
soon spread among the crowd that the procession ' : t 
was approaching Ed. W ilked beside the sheriff 
with a proud step, and smiled cordially upon the 
multitude when he had ascended the ttold 
He was provided with a seat and Sheritt Sam 
addressed the people as follows 

Fellow citizens: This ar an orspicious occa 
sion, an Vm pro d to b ible to oth ate here 
in m officious cl ict ot eriff of this ‘ere 
coul Phe : ce ot the happy eve it 1s t 
dead sure t il om to go otf ina vé 
pleasurabie manne! | now have the fe tv to 
innounce that John stim aie el eneral 
ne handise, mine pple in 1 ition, 
whisky, etc., as he has requested me to announce, 
will recite an original poem, origin ited expre \ 


for the occasion 


Stimson came to the front a 1 bowed 




























































































eyes downwards to his robust feet as if wondering whether he could 
secure a fit. 
The last notes of the song were swamped beneath another torrent 


once more caine to the front : 

“The thing is going off splendidly,” he said. “It surpasses my 
most sanguinary expectations. Feller citizens, this is a proud day for 
all of us, an’ no one can feel more impetuous pride than I do. I now 
have the felicitous pleasure of interducing to you Mr. Ed. Comstock, 
the gentleman as will soon take the trail for kingdom come. As you 
all see he has conducted himself with the most proper rectitude in all 
the proceedin’s an’ I am proud it has fallen to me to hang such a 
perfect gentleman. ’ 

Ed advanced to the front and when the applause had subsided 
began his carefully prepared 
speech. 

“Ladies and gentlemen: 
Words are too weak affairs in 
which to express the swayin’, 
which are now 


This 


grand demonstrativeness, got up 


surgin’ feelin’s 


pitchin’ about in my soul. 


n my honor, is worthy of a king. 
You are here to see me off on ny 
journey, an’ I assure you I will 
not forget your kind efforts to 
make the partin’ plcasant to me. 
| have a wife and two kids back 
n the States, and O! what pride 
will swell the bosoms of them 
boys while tellin’ others that their 
ol man war the fust one to be law 
fully hung in Sweetwater county. 

*“Reygarding the crime for 
which I stand here, I will simply 


say that the cards run a; 


gin’ me. 
If that young fellow as saw it 
hadn’t a been thar’ at that per- 
ticular moment all would have 
been well an’ | would have been 
livin’ among you~ to-day an 
honored and respectible citizen. 
But I ain't kickin’. This grand 
demonstration fills me full of high 
vrade reconciliation, an’ I'll go 
down through the trap like a Jo 
dandy. (Applause.) I expect to 
meet Bill Van Anda, Tom Wilkes, 
Lengthy Frank, Poker Aleck, an’ 
boys that’s passed in their 
hecks, an’ when I tell ’em of this 
srand blowout theyll be sorry 
icy died before seein’ it. 

“T shall not 


er, for I know 
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of applause, and the girls descended from the scaffold. The sheriff 





vigor that elicited words of praise from everyone in the crowd. He 
hung there with a sort of stiff pride and dignity, as if conscious that 
he had done his whole duty in his efforts to please his audience. 


ees ae 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


ris quite proper to sneer with the cynic at Christmas sentiment ; 
and there are many proper things much harder to do. 

Only certain superior people are able to adopt this attitude 
with any degree of success. Yet in some quarters there is a notable 
diminution of certain elements of the old healthy kindness which was 
wont to mark the day. 


We, however, sympathize not with those up-to-date sceptics ; 


our 
creed is that of the simpler folk 
who cherish good-heartedness un 
ashamed ; and whose hearts beat 
all the 


watch with a sound main-spring 


warmly day like a good 
't may not be ve y clever ot 
advanced, but we are quite willing 
to be outclassed by the latter-day 
cynic and to hail Christmas as a 
type of a sacred season; sacred 
to radiart vratitude, to gentle 
thoughts for others, to heaven, to 
the home tics, to memories and 
traditions and goodwill to all) In 
this there is a broad basis of time 
tried philosophy, we think, even 
though It permits the softer feel 
ings to dom nate 
Who will deny that the daily 
task or strugvle of life is at least 
tinged with mild aggression at 


every point? By casting an eye 
over the world, one finds forces 
Waiting to sap every tiny well 
spring of the heart, and to blot 
out most of our gentler emotions. 
We try to do ¥ 
suspected of evil motives. We 
We see how 
httle we can do and how much we 
can leave undone. 


1 
i 


ood things and are 


hope on and endure 


n the heat of the race for 
life, many of our dearest ties be- 


t 


come forgotten and life becomes 


tinved with a hint of hardness, 
when the goad cf competition 
makes fighters of us all. 

At home we find contentment 
and_ prosperity, and when we look 
abroad there are wars and rumors 


of wars, but in the main outlook, 


) e the yvrand clima I b mewicke din and misery, injustice 
one a all yoo f i { ind ie a p pal claim 
ein it Ay De “HE GIRLS ON THE SCAFFOLD SANG A SONG. ants for our anger, help and pity 
hunt me up. I do see ar It is good, despite all turmoil 

use of vivin’ any more talk Mr. Sheriff, it’s youn play and fever, to dwell upon the bright side cf things on this day 
His hands and feet were quickiy bound and the rope placed about If we sheathe our weapons for a season and set aside our armor for 

s neck By his own request, no black cap was drawn over his fac« a day we shall not fight the worse. With the real armor let us put by 

rhe sheriff stood with his hand on the lever and the spectators held the sp. t of avvres ion, and life shall grow faire In the pause. Let us 

eir bre 1 awa the final act find out the good points in the enem) Let the flame of love at the 

Once more nd -bye the doomed man _ shouted. Earth to oul’s fireside put a glow on all things. 

earth, « » ¢ t, ashe » ashe He eddeth man's blood |} Is this not the best side of Christmas, that in remembering friend 
man sha e be also likewise shedded \n eye fur an eye, an’ a tooth hips our enmities become forgotten and beaming yood-fellowship once 
fur a tooth Fur verily I say unto you, that thar’s more joy in heaven nd ed, leaves us better men and women when the day is gone? And 
over a lo eep than over a hull herd that never left the corral. My o to all you joyous little folks who gather round the tables with the fay 
sheritt, w uu kindly let her Phe eriff accordingly did ind gentle elders, we wish the merriest of merry Christmases ; falter 
requested and Ed ot thre e trap Hle see 1 to thro | ot in beine heht of neart to-day, for it will make you braver-hearted 
whole so nto that one t etfor ind w down ha determined on the morrow ( DD. CLIFFE, 
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.~ who looked less like a criminal than Kenneth Marston it 
would be hard to imagine, and yet he was charged with murder, 

and the evidence against him, when he entrusted his case to 
Robert Gray, looked very black indeed. 

He was such a good fellow, everybody liked him. He was so 
unaffectedly kind-hearted, so frank and full of fun, that although he had 
been a resident of the busy Canadian town of Drummond for only four 
months, he had more friends twice over than Gray, who had been born 
there and knew everybody in the whole Niagara district. 

The young men boarded at the principal hotel, the Roya', and 
though of very different temperaments they were fast friends. Gray 
was staid almost to austerity, a lawyer of thirty-five, bent upon making a 
name for himself at the bar, acquiring wealth, and taking a high place 


among the public men of Canada. Marston was careless and improvi 


dent ; would play a little game of “ draw,” euchre cr pedro for modest 


stakes ; handled a billiard-cue skilfully, and although he lost at cards 
more often than he won, he was always bright and jolly over it ; always 
handsome, well dressed and debonair. His tendencies were toward 
sport, but everybody said “there was not a bit of vice in him.” 

He had been t:ansferred to the Drummond branch of the Manu 
facturers’ Bank from a town in Eastern Canada, and held the position of 
teller. Elis wife was visiting her parents in New York, he said, and 
would spend the summer with them. They were rich, and she was their 
only child He often talked to Gray about his wife, of whom he seemed 
very fond, and Gray was greatly interested in her. He was also strangely 
attracted toward Marston, and when on a Friday in June Kenneth told 
him that he had that day been suspended from the bank, Gray was 
greatly concerned and distressed , much more so, indeed, than Marston 
seemed. 

Gray called on business at the bank next day, and found that the 
manager, whom he wanted to see, had been summoned suddenly to 
Toronto. There was a big row on, the accountant, John Dallas, told 
him with a sigh, and they were ail in for trouble. If things went wrong 
it was the bank’s own fault. They kept their branch one man short all 
the time, and one fellow had to help another fellow out when there was 
arush. And now Marston’s suspension made still more work for them. 
Marston had always been so willing to stay after hours and help anyone 
who was behind —there never was such a good-hearted chap as Marston. 


‘** What seems to have led to his suspension ?’ 


asked Gray 

“Well, there have been irregularities,” said Dallas, “not in the 
books, you understand, but in the way the office is run. I’ve been sick 
a doocid lot this last while, and we haven’t been as particular as to who 
carried the keys as the regulations demand. Marston stil! has keys to 


forgot to give them up when he got the 


db 


the side door and to the vault 
tip to stay at home yesterday. The inspector was around last week and 
heard somehow that Kenney had been playing poker in the mana rer’s 
room at night with outside fellows—that’s why he was suspended 
We're all in it, too, and I’m bothered to death.” 

“ 


You look far from well,” said Gray. ‘ Have you seen a docto1 


“Haven't had time,” replied Dallas ; “but | am going across to 
Doc Fraser when we close at one o'clock. I’ve a queer feeling here, 
laying his hand on his left side, ‘Sand my head goes dizzy. Hay 1s oft 
I jl rest to-morrow, and 


to Buffalo to-day—has leave till Wednesday. 
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am laying out Tuesday, that’s Jubilee Day, to get my work up in good 
shape.” 


“You'd co better to take a complete rest,’ said Gray on leaving. 


Dallas certainly looked very ill. His face was haggard and drawn, and 
of an ashen hue ; his eyes were sunken and rimmed with black, while 


his hands were tremulous and his breathing quick and uneven. 


That afternoon Robert Gray went for a drive, and three miles out of 





town met and passed a friend of Marston’s, named Gilbert Jackson. He 
was rather good lookin > « <, sallow, and round shouldered, and hada 


habit of rubbing his soft long hands insinuatingly, with an air that 


apologized for living, and Gray disliked him hearti Jackson was 





connected with a shipping firm, and drove about the country contracting 


when in Drummond, at the Royal Hotel. 


Marston had known him for years, but Gray could not understand their 


Ing, 


for farm produce, board 


apparent friendship, there being such a sharp contrast between them 





Jackson, shabby but well-to-do, and Kenneth everlastingly hard up but 
i ; 8 I 
always light-hearted. 


Jackson did not notice Gray in passin sut drove on with eyes 





fixed upon the road before him, wrapped in melancholy reflection. It 


was nearly six when Gray entered the town upon his return, and the 


clanging of the fire alarm made him drive more rapidly. Down the 


cross street leading to the station people were hurrying, and Gray, 
turning in among the throng, heard that some accident had occurred, 


and saw ahead along the railroad track crowds gathering from all 











directions. At the station he learned that a short while before a heavy 
freight train had been derailed just west of Plum Creek bridge, and 
running upon the structure on the ties it had given way, plunging the 
entire train headlong into the stream. ‘The wreck had taken fire, and 
between fire and water rescuers were working to get at the train 
hands, not one of whom escaped lurnine to go in the direction of the 
wreck, Gray met Marston. 

* Hello, Marston,” said Gray excitedly, “this is an awful business ! 

‘Eh? What iid Marston, looking queeériy at his friend 

Thea ae you | »W They Ly t re wo be one lif saved 
of the wl yle crey ! 
I had not heard I did »W 

“Why, man, whee have y e€ I if f ister. Come 
long Ww » me I'm going dow the ¢ 

© Gue no [ think Dll take the ver to Ne Yo rep 
Marstor 

“The fiver Cher ye no er at 1D mone ition this nig 
Plum Creek brides cow al ne ex] h e to go Dy tne 
cut-off instead of the main line Yo ( et to the junction in 
time to catch it, even if yo rove. H ) xt heard of the acciden 

*No. | was lving down in my room and took a sudde 
like to see my wife. 1 didn take the 1 id, but came 
and met no one I'm awfully d ippointed Hle looked very 
down, and was unusually quiet as he ai (ciay turned 
toveth¢ r to the scene of the d iste! I the crowd about the wrec 
they soon became separated, a (;ray saw Marston no more that night 
Hour after hour Gray stood watching the scene with a horrible fascina 
tion, and it was very late when he reached the hotel and retired He 
slept until nearly noon on Sunday, and on descet 1 wes inding at 






































































the foot of the stairs the Ch:ef of Police and a constable. 
“Do you want me, Chicf?” said Gray jokingly. 
“No, not you, Mr. Gray. The Manufacturers’ Bank has been 


robbed of fifty thousand dollars, and we found Dallas, the accountant, in 
the vault, shot dead. We’re here after Marston.” 


“I’m not guilty, Gray,” said Kenneth Marston, simply. “ You may 
take my word for that. I did not murder poor Dallas, and I didn’t rob 
the bank, and I'd rather you would defend me than the best criminal 
lawyer in the country. You'll get me off, I’ve no doubt of that.” 

Gray had a doubt approaching conviction that nobody could get 
him off, so clear seemed the case against him. And Kenneth had not a 
word to say about his movements on the previous afternoon, nothing 


whatever beyond the plain statement that he was not guilty. Gray 
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daylight by someone well acquainted with the pr. mises ; the vault and 
safe had not been forced, but opened by their proper keys, and the 
accountant had been shot at close range by his own revolver, for it lay 
beside him with two chambers empty. One ball had found its billet in 
the breast of the dead man, the other was discovered embedded in the 
back of a ledger. It was surmised that Dallas, being taken ill before 
leaving the bank, had lain down to rest on a sofa in the manager’s room, 
and being awakened by a suspicious noise, had gone to the vault, pistol 
in hand, and had shot at and missed the intruder. It was then but the 
work of a moment, in the contracted space, for the weapon to be 
wrenched away and turned against its owner with murderous effect. 


The first day’s session of the coroner’s inquest developed a strong 
chain of evidence against the prisoner. Several witnesses deposed to 





“HE \W AHEAD ALONG THE RAILROAD TRACK CROWDS GATHERING FROM ALL DIRECTIONS.’ 


dertake the case, but finally consented, chiefly on 

f ] trong liking for Marston, but also for the building up 

I ( 1 reputation at the bar, for this would be his first yreat 
evented Marston from getting off to New 

o ke | fe cle n town, and was the cause of the 

( overy ot the crime lay, who roomed with Dallas, had 
dered at his absence, but nevertheless went to bed and to sleep. 
early and seeing that Dallas had not returned, he became 

i i€ ind went 1 search of him. | inding no trace, the police were 
illed upon, and, getting the caretaker to admit them, the missing man 
is d vered lying dead on the floor of the vault. The vault door was 
osed tichtly, the doors of the safe were w de open, and over fifty 


ind ¢ il ere missil The crime had been commi ted in 








having seen him enter the side door of the bank about three o’clock on 
Saturday afternoon, carrying a Gladstone bag in his hand—a very 
handsome and capacious satchel of fine black seal leather, silver- 
mounted, as well known as Marston him-elf, for he habitually carried 
it. Another mute witness against him was Marston’s stylographic pen, 
which was found on the teller’s desk, and which Hay swore was not 
there on Saturday when he left the bank. The books also showed 
traces of prisoners presence. Several items had been altered, the 
erasures having been clumsily made and the stylographic pen used in 
rewriting the figures, the ink being of a color different from that used in 
the bank. The purpose of the alterations was not shown —they did not 
seem to be of any personal benefit to Marston—and although a thorough 
examination was being made, there had not as yet been found any 


defalcation or falsification of the books. 
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A search of Mar_ton’s person and his room had shown him to be 
the possessor of less than five dollars in cash, but the most thorough 
scrutiny, the most searching enquiry, failed to disclose a clue as to the 
whereabouts of the black bag or of the missing money. They had 


disappeared utterly, and presumably in company. Marston was in deb 


t 
ly 


too, for small sums in all directions—-board, laundry, livery, weating 


apparel - and that told heav 





} 1 


Things wear rather a sombre hue,’ said Kenneth to his counsel, 


‘I 


“er 











after adjournment, “but don’t be discouraged. hey ll brighten to 


morrow.” 


1 


“T hope so; I don’t know,” replied Gray al l 


ystractedly. Tlis mind 


was ill at ease. He could not believe Marston guilty, and yet he must 
know something of Dallas’ death and, if not guilty himself, why should 
he withhold his confidence from his counsel? Generous he might be, 


but he was no Don Quixo’e to fight another's battle ; he was no Sydney 


Carton to face death in another’s stead. He was not the stuff of which 
martyrs are made. 

* You're feeling rather down, dear boy,”’ Kenneth said kindly, “and 
that won't do at all. I'd feel quite gay if I only had a little of that 


1 


money they say I got away with—or if Nell had sent a line.’ 

Gray had telegraphed to Marston's father-in-law telling of his arrest 
and charging him to use his discretion about informing his daughter, 
but on no account to allow her to leave New York. Kenneth’s fear had 
been that upon hearing of his trouble his wife would come to him, and 
he wished to prevent that. 


saying Mrs. Marston 


bar ling Gray to spare 


Next morn 
should be kept in ig 
no expense in Ke 


dollars had been more would follow if 





} } 
required, 
“It’s real good of the old boy—you would know how good if you 


realized how he loves his mone 





this tl ume up he could have ind me happy for 
with that two thousand dollars. y, I wish you'd look up 


nlbert Jackson. Tell him I must see him.” 





The in 


juest that had opened so ominously came to an unexpected|y 
dramatic conclusion on the following day. 


Dallas had died from heart disease 


The physicians who made the pos'-mo:tem examination stated in 


their evidence that the pistol shot wound had not been of itself sufficient 


to cause death. It was a flesh wound merely, the bullet ploughing alony 
the left breast a little below the skin and enter ny the cords of the ar 


Nor would the wound likely have been of any very serious consequence 


but that the heart was diseased, in such a condition indeed that the 


slightest shock - a stumble in the dark, a quick jump from a recumbent 
position—might at any time have resulted fatally. 


Dr. Fraser, who had assisted at the autopsy, testified to having been 











consulted by Dallas on the Saturday, when discovered his « al 
state, but, finding Dallas nervo ly ila cad abo himself, tho ht it 
best to conceal the d er he stood in of den dea Hle warned 
him against all excitement, violent exe or worry, and urged him to 
Ve up work it once and take a cor ete 1 t 

\fter t evidence there was nothing of ortance b nding 
of the } W h ‘= t }o LD is came to | death heart 
disease, the sho i d fro ib i l e breast hav cy 
accelerated h eng 

Kenneth Marston was as ple ised over the ver t of the coroner's 
jury as if it had freed him from all suspicion ; whereas, when the case 
came before a magistrate and all the evidence was again yone into, he 
was promptly committed for trial to the next court of competent juris 
tion on a charge of mur 

“1 don’t blame the old chappie for turning me down,” Kenneth said 
with a laugh. “ He’s had a pet heart trouble of his own for forty yea 
and he'd naturally be down on any dodge for putting an end to h 
sufferings. Have you nar vy of Ja yn 

“Ves,” answered Gray *} met him in the hotel Wednesday night. 
He had just arrived in I vave him your message and he said 
‘The less he sees of me the better for him,’ and turned on his heel and 
left me. He looks as if he were haunted 


Bail had been asked for but refused, and it seemed a weary time 


to be imprisoned from the twentieth of June until the first week of 
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September, when the assizes opened, but Marston bore it well —went in 


for dumb-bell exercises, learned to play solitaire, captivated the hearts of 


his keepers, and materially benefited by their regard. There had 


come no letter from Mrs. Marston. Jackson had not paid the 
repeatedly solicited v sit, and neither black bay nor money had 
materialized, though rewards had been offered and detectives had 
been at work. 

Robert Gray gleaned some satisfaction from the fact that the Crown 


counsel appointe d for the Drummond Assize was as unlikely to work up 


a murder case successfully as any member of the Canadian bar, and on 


the day court opened fate proved kindly. After lengthened deliberation, 


the grand ju 


“ 





found “no bill” against the prisoner on a charge of 


murder, and when Marston was discharged, no sunnier, happier face 
I 


than his ever beamed upon a sorrowful world. And though he was 


immediately re 
arrested ona 
charge of embez 
zlement, for which 
the jury returned 
a “true bill,” his 
joy was scarcely 
abated. 

“You'll clear 
me of a little thing 
like that without 
turning a hair,” he 
broad shoulders 
nd slapping Gray 
on the back. “An 
other lawyer might 
have got me 
hanged, but you've 


managed to pull 





through with- 


bother 





out even 





‘The case came 
on early the next 
day, Marston tak- 
ng a great interest 

the selection of 
the it. Y. There 
Was one man on 
the panel —asmall, 


lrunken, white 


whom Gray - 
tended to « 
lenge, but Mat ton 
! 


leaned over and 


whispered, “ I’ve 





ele edi the r 
\ ied cnap l 
mv mi ot ] IOKS ‘ 
EVERYBODY LIKED MARSTON 

is if he might have 
heart disease ind hearts ire tl Ss with So Gray let him oO, 
ind he was n ered with thet ¢ 

he | mputupay tre ( 1 shod 1 
ind Garay made several od } $ ) cre ) ( ec 
wd tan ng » the Witne e t f r ) yy t 
contradict themse we ro | ( i vas bey oO 
con il ite hin sell, t > counsel ror the Cro l il i rise OF 
in Gilbert Jackson, the com: on ayent 

Jackson was paler even than Kenne ! with a el 
bilious hue, and a drawn, harassed look. As he stood in the witne Ox 
he never once glanced toward tl ! ye and only furtively toward 
Gray. The latter noticed that he barely touched the Bible with his 


when the oath was administered, and drew his cuff hard across the 


afterward. He looked no one in the « i 1a low voice he answe 
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the questions of the Q. C. The witness saw the prisoner last, he said, 
on Saturday, June 19th. He remembered the date because it was the 
day of the bridge disaster. He sav prisoner coming out of the side 
door of the Manufacturers’ Bank. He looked white and much disturbed. 
Witness was not sure whether he had anything in his hand or not. He 


would not swear he had a black bag with him. He knew prisoner’s 
black satchel well, as he frequently saw him carry it. Witness would 
not have remarked prisoner coming out of the bank at all only that he 
kn w he had been suspended. Prisoner had told him the afternoon 
before, and had borrowed five dollars from him. 

“That's a lie!” Marston beat over and said to his counsel. “I 
did not even see him on Friday. 
He’s going to lie right through and 
only a miracle will save me” 

Jackson went on to tell how he 
had driven in from the country and 
put up his horse, but finding the 
oats all gone (he bought his own 
oats) he took a bayv and went to the 
flour and feed store at the cornet 
and helped himself to a bushel of 
grain, the proprietor being in the 
back warehouse. The bank ad 
joined the store at the rear, and it 
was 1n returning that he saw the 
prisoner. He stepped back when 
he saw witness, but came out when 
witness spoke to him.  Pr.sonei 


looked pale and and shaded 





-s with his hand as if the 
ht hurt hin Witness noticed a 


spot of red, like blood, on one of 





his cuffs as h2 raised his’ hand. 


Witness asked him what was wrong 
and he said, “Nothing; he had 


been to the bank to straighten up 


something that was wrong in his 


00ks.” Prisoner said he thought 
of yon to New York by the fiver 
Witness looked at his watch and 
told prisoner that he had not much time. 


It was then half-past five. 


When Gray rose to cross-examine the 
witness he bevan banteringly to ask him #f 
it was fastidiousness that had made him 
kiss the Bible so git zerly. Before Jackson 
could reply there wis a commotion among 
the jurymen—Marsion’s mascot had fallen 


over in the awful contortions of an epileptic 


' ry 1¢ ss 
it rie was carried from the court room, 
wt » Y YW ] y ] {te 
vnere Co! ilsion followed convulsion, alter 
which he lay 1n a state of coma, The case 
i pertorce € ¢ ror being 
} ! ing 
¢ eal ex ( 1 turther OS 
) ( ¢ ece i \ fee of 
€ f f ) ¢ ( iv to 
] 
€ ( ) hel ed to 
d€ ( He 
it ] ‘ t ( i T 
‘ | ' t} 
\ i oO ) ere “ J 
FURNED THF 
¢ e f ere a 
t I eld HH dered aimlessly about 
\ i i ittracted to a tent wherea 
¢ i i 1 \ b ‘ outh was shoutiny its 
p! i (; p 1 € ind ent intoad hted terior, 
ne | | it ent out 
il € 
Li¢ 1 neve \ t i tloyra t i wa ea ere ea in 
the con to or mo ture which the people 
eemed actually to live I one et oO err little coons were 
vater isl t ya the jumped trom a 





PISTOL ASIDE.” 
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four abreast, the faces so distinct as to be easily recognizable. The 
Jubilee procession in Old London went by with fluttering banners and 
bowing dignitaries ; a fountain in a great square, children at their play, 
and then 
Gray drew himself up hastily and rubbed his eyes, for there, walking 
toward him in the moving picture, with all the verities of life and motion, 
he saw Jackson—white-faced, stoop-shouldered, skulking—and in his 
hand the black bag that Gray knew so well! Gray thought for a 
moment he was the victim of a delusion, and looked with the horrified 
interest one might at an apparition. It was a representation of ‘* Dead 
Man’s Curve,” in New York City, where Broadway crosses Fourteenth 
strect at Union square, and Gray 
Knew the locality well. It showed 


Broadway in all the rush of mid-day 


ren traffic, the passing of cars-—cable, 
trolley, horse cars—the endless 

throng of pedestrians, carts and 

i ' carriages ; and there, standing on 


the southwest angle, was Jackson, 


with an expectant look in his face, 
and with Marston’s bag in his hand! 
Some distance up Fourteenth 
street Gray could see walking along 
amid the throng one figure that 
seemed to stand out from the rest 
a fair, bright-faced girl, with spring 
ing step and jaunty air, a typical 
summer girl in natty shirt-waist and 
sailor hat. She looked the embodi 
ment of youth and joy, beautiful, 
with sweet dimpling smile and 
saucy dark eyes. As she reached 
the corner Gray waited, breathless, 
wh le she daintily raised her skirt 
and with fearless step crossed the 
crowded thoroughfare, over the 
deadly curve, and reached the curb 
stone safely. Then Gray saw Jackson step 


forward with face transfigured. He shook 


hands with the young lady and they moved 


along together, almost lost amid the crowd. 
A moment later Gray saw them again, dis 
tinctly, as they stepped together into the road 
way, waited for one car to pass, then boarded 
the next. As the car moved rapidly away 
Gray half rose to call to them to stop, but 
darkness fell. 

Another and a different scene followed, 
many scenes indeed, but Gray sat through 
what seemed an interminable interval until the 
same picture was again presented and he saw 
it all more clearly, more connectedly. The 
charm of the girl in the sailor hat took posses 
ion of him; he felt in some strange way as if 
he be longed to h cans he seemed to know her 
well Lo ha e always known her He could 
have strangled Jackson for daring to touch her 
hand, for looking at her with his hungry eye 
And she smiled with such sweetness upon him, 
such an airy graciousness, such a queen-like 
condescension. In Jackson’s face Gray thought 
he read the story of a devouring love, and he felt such a wave of 
passion ite resentinent a he h id never before experienc ed. 

Then the thoucht that he mi ht pos ibly make capital of this 


‘evidence of things not seen,” this unconscious witness, came upon him, 








and he sprang up all eagerne He wasted no time, and was rewarded 
t 

eyond his expectat by using the telegraph unsparingly he dis 
covered the exa late of the taking Of t e phot raphs and secured the 
necessary affidavit by the aid of a camera he had rephstographed 
from the reen such portions of ths scenes as would prove the presence 
of Jackson in New York. In some of these the re of the young lady 
appeared, and in some the black bag was clearly recognizable, 
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“Your miracle has happened,” was all Gray told Marston before it in as an_ exhibi 


court opened, with the mascot recovered and the case ready to be book closed and 


continued. 


When Jackson took his stand in the witness-box, Gray began by 
asking him where he had spent the afternoon of the 19th of June. He 


entered very minutely into his movements, concluding with the incident 
Gray made the point that there 


of going for oats and meeting M uirston. 


was quite three-quar- 
ters of an hour unac- 
counted for from the 
time Gray saw witness 
on the Niagara road 
to half-past five, when 
he said he parted 
from Marston. Jack- 
son could only explain 
by saying he must 
have driven slowly, 
his horse being tired. 
, “And yet you 
started off at once 
and drove into the 
country with that 
tired horse. How was 
that?” 

The witness ex- 
plained that he met a 
man on returning to 
the stable who to'd 
him of the br.dge dis- 
aster and about a 
farmer who wanted to 
see him that night. 
Then followed an ac- 
count of where he 
passed Sunday, and 
of how every hour of 
Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday was spent, 
up to the time of his 
return to Drummond. 
He displayed a won 
derful memory —only 
he forgot that Tues- 
day was Jubilee Day, 
and a public holiday, 
and the business he 
said he transacted 
would be an impos 
sibility. 

Gray pointed this 
out; then, leaning for 
ward, asked sharply 

“\WWhen were you 
last in New York ?” 

‘I do not recol 
lect,” Jackson replied, 
with blanching face 

Try to remem 
ber. 

“My memory 
does not serve me.” 

“Try to make it. 
You surely remember 


the month ? 


“T think it was in March of this year, but it may 


“Tt was not later 


“T think not. My note-book might help me 
diary from his pocket and be 


keeping his finger inserted at the 


“Tt was on the si 


“Just mark the pay 


xteenth of Fel 


gasped. 


Gray laughed. 


Jackson asserted 


WAS DEADMAN’S CURVE, NEW YORK CITY 


rave been earlier beautif oO ¢ 

he w ( tool l ie ist is 

mv ¢ 1e CO ) e 

C1 he he tried t oO 
a “cd 

( l 1 to |] eth ere 
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slipped 


into 


his 


pocket. 
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Instantly the finger was withdrawn, the note- 


“It is private,” he 


He said he would wager no such entry appeared in 


the book, but would not press the matter. 


t positively he had not 


] 


February. He had not been there during the summer. 






Continuing the examination, 


en in New York since 


Ile was not 
icre in June. He 
was on his oath. He 
was not in New York 
on June 2Ist, or any 
time between June 


roth and = 23rd. Ile 


rh« n, said 
Gray you swear to 
L ile You are a liar 


Judas ! Yo ere in 
New York on = June 
2Is You drove to 


not pass. through 
Drummond on ac 
count of the acc ident. 
You went because you 
had some criminal 
reason for going. You 
were In New York on 
June 21st, and I have 
irrefragable evidence 
to prove it. Do you 
know that man?” 
Gray passed into 
Jackson’s hand a 
photograph of him- 
self as he stood at the 
corner of Broadway 
and Fourteenth street, 
and another of him- 
self and the lady as 
her into 


the car, in both ot 


Was V sible. I] ¢ 
looked at them in a 
dazed way, then tot- 
tered and = shrank 


back. Gray took the 


pictures from his 
shaking han st 
betlore ii¢ 5 ‘ t 
] } 

death € swoon oO 


There was a pro 
found sensatio he 
cour oom. Gray put 
n as exhibits a n 
l ot photog ipl 
\ were eave 

iunned, b unony 
t ere V¢ As none 
Snow iy t I I € 


was removed trom 
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remarked to Gray, who was at the station to see him off to New York. 
“I'd hate to see the old place again. I had such an awfal half-hour 
there after I thought I'd killed poor Dallas. It was this way, Gray. I 
had made an error in my books on Friday and just altered a deposit to 
make a balance, meaning to correct it next day, when the manager sent 


for me and I was suspended. I was worrying about it in the night, and 





all of a sudden it flashed across my mind how I had made the mistake. 
[ went down Saturday afternoon, not on the sly at all, for I expected 
the boys would be there working, but un'ocking the side door and 


finding all quiet I went to the vault and was getting out the books 


ju 
| 
when I heard a sound, and turned around just in time to escape a builet. 


I madea dash at Dallas, caught his wrist and iurned the pi-tol aside, 


and it went off and he dropped down, dead! 


I knelt down beside him, 


I shook him, I absolutely cried, but h: was stone dead! I rushed out of 
the bank like a crazy man and saw Jackson. He came in with me and 
we straightened Dallas out. We both noticed that the sa‘e was not 
locked. The doors were ajar. Jackson asked me what I had been 
doing in the bank and I told him. I asked him if I should make a 


clean breast of it or should skip for New York. He counselled me to 
fix up my books and then lock up and go to the hotel as if nothing had 


happened, and if suspicion fell on me he could clear me. 1 was daft 


¢ 


enough took me a long time at my books, I was 


ndered about in and out the vault all the 


shaking 





time. fe. I noticed Jackson’s bag of oats as we 
came ou | the street and I cut down a lane and in the back 
way to the hotel. I saw no one, but as soon as I got to my room | 
turned scared I fad killed Dallas!) Hewas dead. Then suddenly I 


missed my black bag and remembered leaving it in the vault, and all 


I thought of then was flight. And you know how I was prevented from 


* How do you account for the safe being ope1?” enquired Gray. 





WILD ANIMALS 1N CANADA. 


herman, 


; Bie t 
Shee REE 


“T suppose Dallas was closing up and turned dizzy or something, 
and made for a place to lie down. He shut the vault door, so it was 
safe enough while he was there. Then when he heard me he must have 
thought someone was after the money, and shot without seeing it was I. 


I’m awfully sorry about Dallas, but I never tou hed the revolver. I 


wonder if Jackson loaded up my bag with the money and carried it off 


with the oats?) I wonder what he did with it?” 

The train was rumbling in the distance. Gray drew a photograph 
from his pocket--one in which the pretty girl stood beside J ickson, 
Marston’s satchel conspicuous in his grasp. The train drew up to the 
platform. Marston held the picture in his hand. 


“Why, that’s Nellie! It is my wife It is my satchel! 


Gray gazed at him, stunned into speechlessness. 
* By Jove! this explains everything. Jackson wanted me hanged. 
He was always tn love with Nell —never got over it. THlow he must have 


hated me! Whatavarn he must have told Nellie to make her afraid 
to write to me. Good-bye, old fellow. Thanks fo ill you've done. 
You'll hear from us soon 

Gray put out his hand for the photograph — the | it pictured 
had grown so dear to him—but Marston said, “I'il keep it, thanks. 
Good-bye on e more 


Phe train movel away, leaving Gray vazing after it like a man with 


the doo of p rie e shut in h hace 

He heard from Marston a few d iter requesting him to com 
at once to New York. There he lea ed that the black ba Fr contamed 
the stolen money intact. Jackson had left it with Mrs. Marston 


coming from Kenneth. And now it devolved upon Gray to restore t 


money to the bank without implicating Marston. The result was tha 
about a month later the sum of fifty tl ind d irs was te iphed 
to the bank at Drummond from a man in Chicigo who gave the name 
of Smith. And there the matter ended. 

* 





yn experts He o away north d entrust himself to exper 
t ed guice | way he may vet some good shooti rand explore 
} rund he. t set out to doit; he must vo to the end 
f thet then to the end of t colonization road, and from there 


Wild an eas 1 t part of our past in Canada a the 


) ( ( ; tla ice of considerable tmportance, but now 
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FOUND IN THE 
SNO 


OMMY and Loreny had been to the store to do some errands, and 


were on their way back to the almshouse whe-e they lived. The 





light was getting low, and the western sky was red. The two went 
in file down the country road. There had been a heavy fall of snow the 


day before, and it was not yet trodden down ; there was only a narrow 


foot-track bet ahead. She was three years 





older than a tall girl Her thin, wiry 
fivure skipped over the snow She wore an old 


a sparrow. 





1d a faded worsted hood, and 


her arms were full of brown-paper bundles. Tommy tugged a molasses- 


brown cotton dress, a dim pli 


jug in one hand and a kerosene-can in the other. "Ie was short and 


sturdy, with a handsome, little red face. He wore an old coat of Mr. 


Palmer's, the almshouse leeper’s, which had been cut down for him, but 





1e skirts sti!l trailed in the snow. Sudde 


y Loreny siopped short. 


t 
L 


nan excited voice. 


“What's that?” she cried, 





A brown-paper package lay in the road before them. 
“What do yous pose it} 


“Pick it up,” returned Tommy. 


asked I oreny. 


ie laid her own bundles carefull) 


Lore ny eved it a minute, then 





down on the snow, picked it up, and unre 
‘Oh! she cried 


Loreny held a doll with a beautiful wax face and real flaxen hair. 


She looked at it, and the tears came into her eye 








‘What 1 gvoin’ to do with it?” gasped Tommy. 

“T dunno,” answered Loreny, slowly. She looked anxiously at her 
brother. ‘Somebody dropped her,” said she, “but I dunro who. M1 

J YP] 
Palme t let me keep*he1 

To ed at 3 i then at the « 

“Mv I \ e keep he Loreny repeated, ind her 
lips « é S f f rapped her old iwl careful ound the 
doll, which .w yt dressed, a ! ‘led her close to her with a 
defiant air “What you ¢ » do enquired Tommy 

ivoin’ to carry her home. Mrs. Palmer, she won’t see her 
under 1 i ** She'll whip you when she finds it out 

‘I don’t care if she dos returned Loreny, holdiny the doll closer 
She picked ) e other parcels and went on Iommy took up the 
molass¢ x and followed 

Chere ye else, uid Loreny, in an awed whi per. 

om et the down. “You pick it up,” said Loreny. Tommy 
et n the kerosene ilso, and brushed past his ter. He picked 
up e parce L nice e one [ do it uid Lore: 

TFommy’s clu y finge t ed at the pink st ‘ It was two 
pounds of Christma ndy Lorer poke in a ¢ k, frightened way 


p again, lFommy Wood, said she. “Don't 
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you eat a mite cf it ; it don’t belong to u Tom with a last, wistful 
yaze at the candy, tied it up. Then he looked at ! sister. “Shall I 
lay it down again?” he asked. 

Loreny hesitated. “I dunno, hardly. 5 » on it 
after dark.” 

“T can put it in my pocket,” said Tom stowed 


away the candy in one of the pockets of Mr. 


“Mind you don't eat a mite of it,” charged Lo 





an. 





“No, I won't,” promised Tommy, gather 


t 


un. ‘* Tommy 


They went on, then suddenly Loreny stopped ag 
Wood,” she gasped, * there’s another ! Tommy sprang forward 

“Where?” “There!” It was a large, flat package. Tommy 
opened it breathlessly. There were books in that story-books with 
handsome covers, and one beautiful picture-book. Tommy turned the 
leaves and Loreny looked over his shoulder 

“What shall I do with them?” asked Tommy, breathing hard. 

‘I dunno, unless you can put them in your pocket. It won't do to 


leave them laying under foot.” 


Tommy tied up the books carefully, and they just slipped into a 


I 

pocket of Mr. Palmer's great-coat. Then he took up the jug and can, 
and he and Loreny went on. In a minute Loreny stopped again. “I’m 
scart most to pieces,” said she. ‘“ There’s another! She and Tommy 
looked at each other. Loreny was quite pale. “I s’pose you had better 
pick it up,” she said faintly.~ Tommy picked up the parcel, and his 
hands shook when he unrolled it. “Oh!” he cried 

It was a beautiful little concertina He pulled it out gently, and 
there was a soft musical wheeze. *‘ Don’t! Somebody will hear,” cried 
Loreny “Put it up, quick!’ A stubborn expression came over 
Tommy’s face. “You've got the doll,” said he, “I’m going to have this.” 

* Pat it up, qu 


‘Mrs. Palmer won’t let us have any of ’em when she sees ’em.” 

Tommy stowed the concertina into a pocket of Mr. Palmer’s coat 
with a resolute air. “ I can hide this jest as well as you can that doll,” 
said he. Tommy picked up the molasses-jug and the kerosene-can, 
but this time he did not set them down again until he had reached the 
almshouse. He and Loreny looked sharply, but there were no more 
mysterious packages strewn along the road. 

The almshouse was simply a large, white farm-house on a hill. 
There were not many paupers in Green River; in fact there were only 
five--three o'd women and two old men, beside ‘Tommy and Loreny. 


© Take off your coat, Tommy, and vo out and bring n some ot the 


kindling \nd you, Loreny, take otf your hood and shawl, and set the 


table,” said Mrs. Palmer. 








dy 


, i 





>) 


Mrs. Palmer was a thin little woman, and she looked tired. Her 
voice had a fretful ring. People said that she worked too hard. Her 
husband was not as energetic as she, and most of the work came 
upon her. 

It was fortunate that Tommy and Loreny were expected to leave 


their out-of-door garments in the passage. They shut the kitchen door, 





ind clattered upstairs in wild haste. Mrs. Palmer called after them, but 
they kept on. Tommy flew into his chamber and laid the concertina 
under his pillow and the candy and books behind the door, while Loreny 


tucked the precious doll between the sheets of her own little cot-bed. 


When they went downstairs Mrs. Palmer did not question them, she 


was too busy. There was a mild excitement through the almshouse that 
night. The next day was Christmas, and there was to be a great dinner. 
Mrs. Deacon Alden’s rich sister, a widow lady, who was visiting her, had 
sent in two large turkeys, two chickens, and a quantity of raisins. The 


old men and women talked it over and chuckled del ghtedly. The 





fragrance of tea spread through the warm kitchen. Loreny set the 
table and Tommy brought in baskets of kindlings. They, too, shared 
n the anticipation of the great dinner, but they had other things on 
their mit I were full of 

wilty delight and ten¢ 








up to the ch Nive — not id l 
litt cand! n a tin candlestick 
Lo Nnvs room was Oppo ite 
Pommy S| is just taki 

} doll out of t be when he 
heard a vee whee from. the 
concertina, She tlew acro the 
er “Tommy Woo 1¢ 
whisper ie u stop this minute! 
She be up here 

Tom: himself looked fright 
ened. “1 won't do it again, ud 
he, “1 coulk help 

Phe next morning there was 
1sort of feeble mer ment wout 
the vimsn Phere were no 
Chris is presents, but the dinner, 
that mea t reat dea Mi 
| ilmer ¢ en Mi ed We ly t he 
St red the p n p ( ny To \ 

i dl Lore were kept oe \ b 
ill the morning, but after th l 
nne yvhben the had eaten 
roast turkey and chicke ind 
plum-pudding and all the paupers 
id feasted, the had a ttle € 
to themselve 

| rel ri¢ upsta ae € ' 
wn ro ) She ( L ) 

i yn | 1 he l ( ed « ott b t | ( ind she 
di ed tl do t It isa ( | e windo vas 
t k \ : 7o € ived \ aol t ifter ) 
5 her be blue hair-ribbon | it p yn round the 
do vast She kissed its pre face Lint to let you freeze 
thi cold we i Ie d I ( ii¢ W pere?c 

A for Tommy, h \\ oO tl snow pasture bel ad ¢ alm 
1OUSE yonarock w pierced a drift, play | neer iin 
the freezing December wink He actua picked haa tune 
he had heard se ( i, and he trap ¢ Hle did 
not feel the cold, but he was so » that { \ walk when 
Hie towed away once tin the ) 0 t ind re rned to the 
ilmshe ( 

When he h en away treasure he went down to the 
kitche here Lore: ha ne > t varmit | litt blue 
hands over the stove 

‘Serves you 1 ht for staying up there the cold so lo said 


Mrs. Palmer. 


SATURDAY NIGHT’S CHRISTMA 


“TOMMY 
PERED, ““WE VE GOT TO 





Presently Mr. ] 


been down to the village, and had some news. 


* Deacon Alden 


yesterday afternoon,” 


was kind of frisky, 
went right back, bt 
‘em up.” 
It’s just as bi 
as bad 
Loreny turned 


soon as she could, 
Wood,” she whisper 
“When can we 
“To-night. We 


the almshouse hi 


the other was Lore 





pink apron. It was 


Woop,” SHI 


Lime a 
} 
ean to Ke 
Deiat 
I} lommy a 
irds Cha 
} eit 
) ,veaUlll ao 
id pla iftiv: on ‘h 
} 
happened to be t t 

































‘almer came in, stamping his snowy feet. He had 


’s hired man lost a he: hings out of his cart 





said he. “Spilt the the back; the horse 
ind he never knew it till he got home. Then he 
it the things were gone. Somebody had picked 











id as stealing ud Mh Imer severely ** Just 
i % om 4 . 
white. Tomm it with his eyes downcast. As 
Le ly pulled him out into the ent: * Tommy 
ed, “ we ve ot to carrv ’e! bacl It’s stea! ny. 
must go dow i i eal l, after they 
he 
nine o’clock wl two ill, dar es ran down 
One wa Tom 1 his co pockets bulging 
' . : 
n the ) vrapped in her 
i mile to Deacon .A\lde ho It was bitter cold 
t full } ) is up, and the 
( Do er foot Chey 


reached Deacon Alder house 
the StOO J it the gate 
\ vO 1 Loreny, 
I oO } i tle h 
\ 1 
VO ered 

1 1 “} 

A ed Dp ) Ne 
door i I the be Mrs. 
Deacon Alden opened e dost 
il stood ook ny hazedly at 
the } 

Loreny spoke “We found 
these things in the road yester 
day,” said she. She held out the 
eee EE | . } — : 
aol a i tomm bevan emoving 
the concer i from his pocket 

Well, I never é Limed 
M Deacon Alden * Louisa, do 


come Oo I ind Loreny, 
Vo ire fre I out ere, 

Tommy and Lo were be 
wildered. They had to think it all 
over for along time afterwards in 
order to stand exactly what 
had ippened lh were pulled 
€ » tiie Ss n room, 
\ e t e was a lamp witha 
| een p 5 at the 
\ MA Mrs. Deaco \lden’s 

sot vice entle, and 

i 1 ¢ ful bla 

\ l those 
l I il 
oO ot h { it the a cari 
t e ¢ iro 1 e and 
l ot oO cle d they 
ea oO r 1¢ I Ld ina 
1 1 ( ( o Mrs 
t W r to I 
t I ) 
L¢ ¢ | | i i 
W f t | ) » to 
er | ) ) f 5 
once i tle Sunday i tune, which 
© OF 2'‘ 5 i n 






Ouchi it’ this Old Man Hooker, as | heretofore 


onfolds to you, he rides herd on mebbe 


it’s six thousand acres of grazin’ land up 


mace 


along the Judith. 


f “Which 


now that this Old Hooker party 


to remark right 
holds 


along 


I’m here 


down his quota of backslidin’s 











with the rest of people, his particular 
in’ besettin’ sin bein’ fowls, an’ game 
fowls especial. Which the frivolous 
| streak in his intellects runs as natural 
after this be!lcose breed of birds as the 
mind of a steer to bunch-grass in June ; he makes what you-alls surely 
terms a hobby of ’e 
J says Old Man Hooker; ‘son, says this Hooker party 
fen ite 1 he the ume cock Wear your war-paint 
thirtee Onar Mo the year die w Ir spurs on.’ 
“Wi h | ye ent ac onishes me to the same effect no end. 
“Old Man He s away to Benton with a bun‘h of cows. He's 
shy on ga cocks 5 crisis; there’s only cne on the range, the 
balance havin’ t the es into an 
ont v de St \ I surely 
) Ss ¢ i] ( me from 
Benton a s this: some 
plent says Old M looker 
‘Which this here lone rooster, oe 
owever, 18 O ) ( beaut an’ = = 
i full he ) elt He’s 
th rre i lle cer- tn e 
t take oO il.€ be trom 
thre ( 1 oO } el k * 
cocks t ites the environs. 
He the fig est t evel ee 
W s } ( to 
» the top of the ¢ ¢ the « . . . AN’ STAMPEDES 
) T \ ot ) 
] e of é irm, an’ these other no-account 
) never ope t} ( 
One iter ( I € ood toward he corral The 
] ¢ ) ri as eaver to cover all bets, as 
1 I inoo ul is | rveys the 
4 L Ow I ile 
f one o the other cock 
) ull in’ he turns on a big 
¢ toe ec I 1 most to death 
crow i. heap truculent an’ 
e lar on the nape of the last cock’s 
ea \ ( rie 1 of feathers in his beak 
he « un -ne the he an 











scatters ‘em into the scenery like he hits 


a water-hole and sheds a shower around. 






“ He surely thinks he clears the ring 







now. There’s only him an’ me left in 


He his 


publicly promulgates his con- 






the corral. mounts pinnacle 






again an’ 





tions 






vi n mighty confident tones. 






























*“T emits another crow. He shows Ler" j 
: , % 

he’s surely perplexe da minute, but final ‘ 
his eye settles on me an’ he sets his 
wings an’ humps his plumes an’ comes *& 
charein cdown on to tie mmMmMan k Cd ike 
a Sioux war-party on a Crow l in’ I sti way relinquishes all 
claims to the ground an varms over the fence 

“Which this play goes on rez lar, for mebbe it's a week. an’ the 
game gets so he cha es me on sight. Then Old Man Iloo looms up: 
but he brings no cocks, though he certair tr ; out with three from 

1 . 


Benton. The joltin’ of the wagon, however, engend« rife amonest 

‘em scandalous, the result bein’ that two is eliminated to onced an’ the 
last succumbs next mornin’ to the i: he pulls out of the fray. 

role allows he takes a stroll 

aro t domains an’ overlooks the 

stoc} HI irs a pa Ol m boots 

M h he cut the to oft of ’em an’ 

terms ’em slipper in’ light overalls 


on his laigs. 








corral, an’ I notes the game cock 
from his throne a-eyin’ the procession 
a heap menacin’ an’ susy Mu 
The old m Mis Stand With S 
paws on h 5 h p ( oursin. of 
the bereavement he tte along ot 
them three cocks which falls 1 the 
wayside. Ai before lhe ithers 
HIM MOST TO DEATH.” what’s enactin’, this b erent game 
cock h oO} d both wi 5 around 
Hooker's right laig an’ sent his two-inch spurs into the calf clear up to 
the hubs. Which the wail that Hooker pours forth itely pe 
Ineates the evironment ome a vould @ Cal to i wolt ollowin 
of wl h play, he foams up 1 » the ozone, like soup overa umnp-fire, 
in’ reaches for a chunk of wood n’o muund beside him. Whe 
he straightei ) i the anatomy of t ( distributed 
over a widere ent of te tory an thet rie leap wa 
Huh norts Old er ha burt } eye 
‘Ha says this old Hooker Nice proposition ! Keep a ster 


try to run 





an’ him t me off 
COU OT 
Which the end 


th 


the deal 1S, Old Man Hooker goes lame for 


days an ; wretched ippel te of his’n for game fowls sustains a shock 





as permanently d 
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“pO YOU FORGIVE ALL, MOTHER?” 


1 ' 
laimed in troublec wonder. 


tify the means,” was the reply, 
lt 


s mocking sadness. 


at the news of a life ended as 


ou, that I died wi:h the faith of a 

[ ( ne too, seemed to the 
the girl gazing upon him. 
( she gasped. 


your part,” he faltered, in anxious 


e that I shall leave with you.” 


+ 


to make some amends 


ments of her religious training 


> condemnation—filled her with a 


of heart-sympathy softened the 


You shall indeed become a a 


yer earnestness, and would have 


ipted her 


after a moment of lence Drs 


eave, he replied sadly. 


vallowed the leeping draught 


SATURDAY NIGHT’S CHRISTMAS. 


Sep re z 






Set 
wbaone nets e, 


Hy wr E ne i riperente wae ire 


RG ee 


* You have been so very kind, nurse.” In silence her deft hands 
smoothed the pillow. From his heart there came the expression of 
death’s great loneliness. “I long for your friendship. May I, who 
He had 


forgotten until the moment that he knew her only by the title of 


have always spurned such fellowship, count as a friend 


“nurse. 
* Ruth Summers,” she added, simply, but in her moistening eyes he 


found the assurance he sought. 


The few hours of life remaining to the actor had almost elapsed 
when he awoke from the effects of the opiate. His gaze wandered 
about the high walls and scanned the faces of the nurse and gray-haired 
physician standing by. Then he heard, close to his side, a muffled, 
broken voice: “ My Jack , 


speaker. 


my own boy !”—-and sobs that choked the 


He discovered the kneeling form, with its head buried in the bed 
“Mother! 


A faint cry, and the bowed head was quickly raised. Then the 


covers, and there came a startled whisper 


mother’s lips pressed tenderly the pale cheek of the son. 

The deceptive consolation which he had so carefully planned for 
her seemed now an impossibility She had come to his death-bed and 
must undergo the anguish of a double parting -of the actuality of which 


her beliefs could leave her in no doubt everance upon earth and 


separation in the hereafter. 














SATURDAY 





In a moment there came to him a thought unique in its grim 
mockery. 
“ Death's Blasphemy: 


Last Appearance of the Renowned Author-Actor. With sudden 


An Origin wl kare Tragedy zu One Act. 


resolve he had adopted this as the life-purpose of the few moments of 


mortality yet his. 

“Do you forgive all, mother ? The white-haired woman, kneeling 
by the bedside, was weeping gently as she fondled the dark locks upon 
the pillow. 


“My darling, my child, a mother’s heart holds to nothing that 


iveness,” and she clasped the hand—his uninjured one—that 





needs f rs 





lay outside the coverlet. suitably embalmed in literatur nd, so f ecds yo, t 
“Mother,” his voice was tremulous, “do you remember the Sunday last word concerning them might well be considered as having beet 
evenings long ago, when you used to read to me from the big family written. The ordinary man whose life is flat, eventless, tame as a 
Bible and the Pilgrim’s Progress : day’s work, remains to be treated of and a Giant in literature must 
“Yes!” was the glad surprised response. undertake it. The book will search deep into human nature and the 
“T have been thinking of those days, mother, and those teachings. inmost heart of the average man will be opened to the general vision. 
Nur e has been speaking to me this morning—we have much to thank We shall see hopes grow and die, poor little hopes, too, many of the 
her for, mother, you and | he ud that | might again become asa We shall see where little gleams of light have furtively p!ayed for a time 
tle child. I know ( y to be € hed 
you will receive me a mie or 
as such, and I trust t so as 
to the love of the ) ea ost noth 
Christ-heart, too.” tut as sufficient 
There was no f s as the blow 
sign upon his pale of a trip-hamme 
face but of the calm Che Giant will thro 
of a new trust his sear vht ipon 
(pon the nurse’s s theme and _ he 
Cars there fel? the sec all, obse \ 
words of the xy marvelously 
mother’s tl anksyiv 1 Ww re ti 
Ing riers ot tallow 
“My Lord, I candles have re 
thank Thee,” was ported nothing to 
the prayer of Joy be Here case 
* Forgive my doubt npomt. it no 
INLS, dear Saviour v SO far swe can 
I knew Thou must but der the 
answer prayer, and Ss cl ] wha 
Thou ha a oh (sod gl there 1 be 
of love! n it 
No further word Ad ul mar- 
was spoke ! The a a7 er ind 
sobbing cea ed, an fur 5 dal tie 
they waited calmly house loronto 
for the end mother \t the end of a year 
and son, hand in he Had its contents 
hand. The eyes of uid TO Ihe his 
the dying man were fe persuaded him 
closed. At last he tI we d be 
opened them, anc Ur YOU CAN DO SUMETHING, EVEN NOW,” SHE SAIL es er off with 
for a moment. the aa 
Raze sought those of the younvel vO in Then he looked into the ould ve 1 rooms tree To . 
mother’s face uusehold goods we e wi ) 
“Tam passing through the « mothe by in see the elatis the co 5 Spi ‘ 5 ‘ 
brightness be VO! proceeds of the sale earing the 0 ove ¢ \ vo 
\ moment, and the } 1] e ( eam oO vevyond might sa i. burea id a bed-room eo a 
In bewilderment, Ruth heard those word of peace. Surely, the Spu feet, and rtains, cutlery and In PEARS SECC , ab 
of Truth had exorcised the Demon of Deceit! Hoping, she doubted foolish little person. Her \ is a fel mph, for he u 
A life’s ambition —to become the world’s greatest actor—had found ide a decided impression o er ( i 5 Th ume 
its vyrim realization upon a death-bed. Whatever the consummate play back to e city they ve t O ) ; ‘ ) ¢ 
ny of others throug iout life it the end they had ) ven Lo ¢ at uited nowhere the husbat I 7 ee ewe | seal 
their naked selves Austin Delorme iver to. the last had robed ind used herself witho re sat ) ; y' t eC 
himself in the euise of faith, and thus had enacted the tinal ene in i house aga ind now wife keeps boa s lear 
soul-drama his own, vet not h and « ireless of appearat I ) tat, era if oO 
| pon his countenan e the rested an expre on ol Sabbath pe ice t d hard lhe . : 
the pale lips were parted with a half-smile In the western sky t owls and s 
clouds were breakiny before the evenin sun \ ray of its b ines r) Lota : . , ; 
‘ raph than else I i f the kind \ 


shone halo-like about the face of the tragedian 


NIGHT’S CHRISTMAS. 


















































THE BOOK TO BEF. 


A HERE Is one great book that remair unwritten to this 
day, and to Genius let us commend the task of writing 
rt oy it. This great book will be written some da the 
% \ G74 only truly great one that the future cont ind it will be 
fh sa the life-story of some t f ) was 
| ; 1 y 1 
Ste born, grew to man’s estate, married, begat iren, 
waxed old, and diec i oO Tyster 
without distinguishing himself in any way whatsoeve Kings, prince 
knights, heroes, lovers and great a vers of e\ nd have been 
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MANY 
BRAVE 4 
FEATHER 


By BLEASDELL CAMERON. 
Drawings by JOHN INNES. 





HAT the civilized world quaked in its shoes at the chunders 
of Waterloo was nothi to Many Brave Feathers. He 
cared not at all for the small Corsican. The truth is, he 

had never heard of him or his fortunes. Had he met 

Napoleon and learned of his prowess, he would doubtless have hailed 

him as a worthy brother ; and, with a certain surprised contempt at his 

diminutive proportions diluting his esteem, have given him the chief 
pla e of honor--after his own—at the very next dog-feast. 


however, there was no one with whom he might share his dignities. 





Within his own primitive range he was as Diy a man as the French 
Emperor. n stature he was very much bigger; though, unlike 
Napoleon, no gros pertained to him, except one cf his wives 
from the tribe of that name And the territory w h he ruled was, 
perhaps, i 1 h inferior in area to that over which Bonaparte had 
extended his conquests. Commencing on the east at the Red River of 
the North, only when he came close to the towering Rockies did he 
encounter a foe that disputed his sway—the uncompromising Blackfoot. 
And who among all his followers, whether of his own tribe, the Crees, 
or of their allies, the Assiniboines and the Salteaix, could boast of such 
feats of sorcery, su h dar ny on the war-trail, of such invariable good 
luck int it raid, as could Many Brave Feathers? Why, his name 
had become a synonym for success ; they had even given him a new 
one The One Who Wh And what chief beside himself could 
keep his wat rs sf s tovether when matters of high 
moment were in the wv l then suddenly tvansfix them with a 
b t of 1 € i ence ail I ars at the council he 
had called, « L ( 

(sre t | ec t eehe yp! ex la med he br ives at 
such tine I ( I ¢ toh ! And the warrior chief 
i ! ( i ) \ h the fire pia nh 
a eye e | f face cro ed b it handful of 
glorious ea ( ea va ont, like Alexander, to 
\ n the fall I ! ft the center of | 
d J ] ic I } all al on tl 
) A. i | ( ( were I oft horse 
The backf e of f rossed the Mountains 
e1 ¢ f e Kooter hen the Cree n 
1 stole f Ml e:sa en brought plent 


ept re t ( ( I I t ur 
‘ I t et up 
I | e, that | I 0 ind d d that the ene vas 
se a t the end thre pie the l that nigh 
‘ { + | X 
f € { Q) ¢ p, The Spo fe of the 
yY ere brave ef | three ) traveled 
for two da t the ' : eside the small lakes. the ; 
\ i ) ( Liat hel >» bi L 
ne ns of the t I ediate t companions of Ameequan 
pleaded eal ce ) yf her 
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“Twill go on alone 


* Wait, then, for me here,” said Ameequan. 
Wait until | come a 


Ihe Crees will tell you to-day that they 


and find the camp of the Blackfoot. ain. 


8 
The men were cowards. 


were cowards. After Ameequan had left them they spoke together 





fearfully as they lay hidden in the long grass. That night they deserted 
the brave Ameequan and ran back to the war-party. They told a long 
story of attack and said Ameequan had surely been slain. 

Mar \ Brave Feathers saw the n t x time hile he waited for 
\meequan. He doubted tale of the two uts. The conjurer 
again sat in his parchment lodge, that shook and rustled as do the dry 
leaves on the poplar in the winds of autumn ; he whirled h kin rattle, 
performing his incantations and chanting weirdly ; then his voice came, 


muffled and unnatural, over the top of the lodge to Many Brave 
Feathers and his listening followers 

“The omens are bad. Ameequan has met the Blackfoot and fights 
desperately. I cannot see \ ; r the y are many, but I cannot s:e! 
His companions led, but The omens 


are dark! 


* Let us go back,” said Many Brave Feathers. ‘“‘ Ameequan is lost 


to us; we will see him no more. Let us go back to the place appointed 
that we should meet our people—to the Elbow of the South Saskat 
chewan. The omens are bad; but with twice our number we will start 


afresh and avenge the death of Amecquan 


Now when Ameequan parted from his two false companions he 


went on for two days. At dawn on the mornin of the third day the 
howl of a wolf came to him through the gray mist which lay thick on 
the brow: 7 Ww thered ra of th treele pia But mee in was 
too good a plainsman to be deceived. 

* \ Blackfoot scout!” he whispered. He listened intently. ‘No 
insweryr Then he has aa} t l h Scan D, l pe yple, and 1S alone 
And into h eyes came the hard glitter of resolve He stole forward 
Wal noisel is a ly , on feet of t ¢ The heavy vapor shut 
out a i fe pace on At len: by eated on a hill before h mn, Was 
a man 

He dropped his gun and prepared to creep. Every time the unsus 
pecti Blackfoot howled, Ameec in lessened by ( e teps the pace 
dividing them. Now he was close upon the foe With a rush like that 
of the baited grizzly, he flung himself on the Blackfoot, winding him in 
h inn ind bore him to the earth 

Over and over they rolled. Their breath came in short, hard sasps, 


with low, strange oaths from between their clenched jaws. The good 


irits helped Ameequan ; he wa ronger than the other. Now the 


Blackfoot was under. His knife still stuck in the sheath. Ameequan 
clutched at it, pulled and cast it away from them on the prairie. Then 


he drew his own knife and held the point against his rival’s throat. 
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~ SEATED ON A HILI 


‘Yield, Blackfoot, whelp of a bitch-wolf!” he cried. “ Yield and 


: a ie 
obey, if you love life 


Sullenly the Blackfoot made the sign of submission and Ameequan 


let him 1 Ile stood stolid, indifferent, awaiting his conqueror’s 
further w \mece iW ed him to where he had left h n and 
the lines he had brought for stealing horse He tied the Dlackfoot's 
hands bel 1 and made him mar before h fortwo days. All 
this time they | ny to ea 

On the t l day they saw buffalo. The Blackfoot saw them first. 
Ame in had 1 1 | hands, as usual, fora time in the morning ; 
h tur l nd 1 © the BD vo 1 of th tribes, crook gy his fore 
fine ind pla r one on € el of his head above the ears, in 
imitation of horn Ameequan bound the Blackfoot wrist and ankle 
and left him lying on the prairie. He crept along to windward of the 
vast herd, ava o | elf of each slight rise or depression to conceal 
and cover his approach. A snake might not slide more stealthily or 
noiselessly than did the Cree warrior; and at length he was within 
bullet-reach of a fat cow grazing on the skirt of the herd. He raised 
his gun and held it on her, watching and waiting, until she turned her 
side so that he had a sure aim upon the spot over her heart. Then he 
pulled. The cow went down without a quiver as the shot rang out, and 


the great herd threw up its thousand heads, wheeled and thundered away 
across the plain in clouds of rolling dust and in long, tossing lines, 
brown and shaggy, which wavered and broke and formed again, as do 
the crested billows of the storm-driven Atlant 

Amer quan brought his captive up to the dead animal and they ate 


much Afterward he loaded what meat was required on the shoulders 


THE COW WENT D 








BEFORE HIM, WAS A MAN, 


of the Blackfoot and they went on as before. He tried constantly, by 
means of the sign language and the few words of Blackfoot that he 
led ; but the 


1 


knew, to make his prisoner believe that he would not be kil 


Blackfo st showed that he was depressed and would 





nswer nothing. He 
did not, however, attempt to escape, for that at lea meant certain 


death. After three days’ more hard marching, they at length approached 





the spot on the South Saskatch wan appointed for the Cree rendezvous. 


of a raven, over 








g 
pla It wrapped as a blanket the high, ragged range of 
hills of which lay the great Cree camp. The measured 
drum blended with the shrill, weird chant of the 
mmers, and rolled away through the reverberating gloom until lost 


in faint echoes amid the mountain fastnesses ; it proclaimed to the 





startled wolf, the -and the wapiti that a big war-dance heralded the 
return of the war-party True, they had brought no horses, had accom 
p! shed noth ny, except leave one of their bravest his scalp, probably, 
lrippir *y pee tact adi nd. the bk <a re now feasting 
adripping from a medicine-pole, and the | AS et now feasting 
between his. ribs —behind. Yet, even this was cause sut ent for 


celebration; and then they could boast of past bravery and of the 
harvest of revenge to be reaped after a wl 

There was a lull in the dancing and the boom of the drum. Many 
Brave Feathers had arisen to speak. 


1. wt } 


His face was thickly smeared with black and yellow paint. Over 
| 


his left shoulder was flung his soft-tanned buffalo-skin; upon it in places 
were crimson spots, token of wounds received in many a _ fierce 
encounter: there were other symbols, too: marks like hurdles for horses 





WITHOUT A QUIVER 



































































A ) 


he had stolen, and a large X with a small nought on top representing 
the head—the Indian figure for a man—for each enemy slain, for each 
scalp hanging at his girdle. His tawny chest and right arm were naked. 
The many plumes fixed in his war-plait tossed and glistened royally with 
each movement of his limbs and body. On his left arm rested a bundle of 
dry poplar fagots ; his right hand held as a fan the dark, glossy wing of 
an eagle, which he used in the gestures that embellished his speech and 
to point in the direction of each successive exploit. As each coup was 
told off, taking a stick from his arm and advancing a step nearer the 

center of the circle, 













he placed it upon 
the fire. As _ stick 
after stick was 
added to the red, 
greedy pile, the 
adulatory “ How / 
How /” burst from 
the surrounding 















* KA\HMEESCHETOOKEEHEWUP ! I HAVE BROUGHT THE MAN YOU 
ALL RAN AWAY FROM! 

ranks of his s¢ 1 warriors, emphasized by a vo ley, like a salute of 

} r from a line of 1 ketry, sounded upon the big drum by the 

drummers ; and the fla reached up, higher, fiercer, as though 

By » the 

He had told an adventure for every stick but the last. The fan he 

ha f ) ] ] is indicat with the remain 

ing | tin | 1 t the position of the country ca.led The Medicine 
H ( i I i 

tale of his younger days. The 

(C ree I og toot I t ethe n ivave attie. One of the 

Blackfoot ) v himself braver than the others ; 

he rode like a 1d 1 the Cree front, shooting his arrows into 

the } t Ma brave | il ! leaped from he ritle pit where he 

fier him. The Blackfoot turned back toward 

pre sed on: he was overh iul ny 

of the « y were in a row before him when 

he t t ¢ i t ; tne eye blazed ke coals, and arrows 

sany, sany, a ! The e leant forward with a great, flashing 

b h Blackfoot once t o e 1 

back-h Chere wa nothin left but the 

one e | fe Then Many Brave Feathers 

illoped 

He had tf ed tory ; he was speaking the last sentence. 

Every ne i f L eve eye was fixed upon him, every 

ear was strain to catch every word ; it was the deep stillness before 
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the breaker of applause. As he stepped nearer the fire with the last 
stick, his name was calied aloud outside the dancing-lodge, and, pausing, 
he recognized Ameequan’s voice. It said: 

‘““Kahmeeschetookeehewup! I have brought the man you all ran 
away from! I wish to bring him into the soldiers’ lodge !”’ 

For a moment there was intense silence within the dancing-lodge. 
The warriors sat dumb, stupefied, filled with superstitious dread, each 
fearing to be first to move or speak. But presently an awestruck 
whisper ran through their ranks. 

“Peace!” commanded Many Brave Feathers, sternly. “ Welcome, 
Ameequan!” he cried. “ Enter; and welcome!” 

And preceded by his prisoner, bearing the roll of buffalo-meat 
upon his shoulders and still with his wrists bound behind him, Ameequan 
marched into the glow of the leaping fire and stopped before the gaze of 
his astonished fellow-tribesmen. At once 


a great shout arose from the bronze throats 





of the assembled warriors. They pressed 
about him, eager to seize his hand, to hear 
his tale. Many Brave Feathers motioned 
them to their seats. 

“Speak, Ameequan,” he said. “ You 
only are a warrior among us. You only 
have a right to be heard.” 

So Ameequan told his 
story, modestly, plainly, with 


out vaunt or show of pride. 


And while he spoke the whole camp crowded before the dan¢ ing-lodge 
and listened, breathless. Then, when he had finished, they would have 
shouted again, but Many Brave Feathers raised his hand for silence. 
“My people,” he said, “our brother, Ameequan, has humbled me 
has humbled us all. Frightened by signs, shadows, we deserted him 
in his need; we forsook him in his danger. And, lo! while I fill the 
night with empty boasting, he returns and shames me with his tale of 
quiet bravery. Warriors, salute Ameequan, head soldier and chief 
councillor of the Plain Crees!’’ And the people shouted : 


“Great ts Ameequan / There ts none like unto him, save only 


a” 


Many Prave leathers 
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HE strangest thing had happened to Mary Ellen. She 
of life 


one morning to the dull rout 


small family, and before her the years seemed to stretch, 
That 
a garden of flowers and that 


Chis 


like, far as the eye could s e or the 
retired to rest feeling that the world 
her future path threaded its most luxurious portions. 
change was wrought by the merest chance. 

A nursery-maid whom she had frequently met in the Qu 


had called for her oa that fateful day to 


her. Once in the heart of the city 
the real purpose of the nursery maid 
was revealed —she wished to have het 
fortune told and did not care to go to 
the fortune-teller alone. Mary Ellen 
tried to dissuade Norah, but accom- 
panied her, and, herself overcome by 
curiosity, also consulted the seer. It 
seemed that the best people in 
Toronto were in the habit of having 
their fortunes told by this wonderful 
man, and when he confided this to 
Mary Ellen and mentioned the names 
of many leading society people who 


were among his patrons — implying 
that she was a society lady, too, and 
no doubt intimate with them —1it ts 
not surprising that she, in her best 
lanner, drew fifty cents from her 
irse and consented that he should 
Il away the mists that veiled her 
future Che professor astonished he 
beyond measure. From the palm of 
her hand he read facts about her past 
life that convinced her of his powet 
Who but a fortune-te‘ler with rare 
gifts could say as he did that she had 
spent her early years on a farm; that 
a sore trial had divided the family ; 
that a dear friend had once cut his 
foot seriously—was it a brother, ah, 
this other line, yes, a brother? A fire, 
he said, had had much to do with her 
past life? How could he know that 
her father’s barn had been burned ? 
lhe catastrophe had occurred years 


before and in a remote township. 
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This much of the past. Of the future he said in the same con 
ncing way it ( Ma -llen ould be married thin a year to 
ll « in, Whos ve ume she did t Vv KNOW that i 
: a ; { ' 
hal i it L appy ont Oo l no Ii t Vo ! or l 
rst, her husband would fall he oa large s of mone 
Within a year! A dark m 
With what a olt p she UK eC uwone cro ded 2] een street 
beside the equally e ited se Involuntarily she singled o he 
tall, dark men with her hope-lit eyes \\ pati she perceived that 
t t r] } net | hi 
Clil, Gart € nie 8] 
? ; te ¢ glances, So turnce ( 
SN : 
he iis tO OOK tw l o he eave 
j face ul one |e ere i bit as ifabo 
f i O spe x » he but inged his mind 
and hurried alone. air men she was 
not interested in, and she perceived 
t t is t ) ypora fate, he 
| evinced no interest in her-—what a 
| Oo Kate! And she might never 
= e known but for the nursery-maid 
¥ f She —Norah to marry the youn 
' | 1 ’ r 
j man whom she now admires The 
& 1 
f e man i! Ss Sa 
‘ Wa ir © ( cornet for 
: i Mary Elle d that the 
i oO 1 v t ' i ind 
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gad-about. She seized every excuse for putting on her new flower-bed 


Babvlon overt forehead 


amused. six-year-old Archie prodigious feats of 


} 
nowever, 


boisterous and the frequency of he 


conjoined the more 


returned 













voices heard 





























mar — he’s*married to your sister, is he? Well, it don’t matter to me 
not a bit. You haven't any celery —well, that'll be all to-day, Mr. 
Perkins.” 

When he had gone Mary Ellen banged the pots and pans around in 
such a way that her mistress was about to remonstrate, but the girl 
calmed down and hummed a song. The outcome of it was that the 


weird laugh was heard no more in the kitchen. 


One evening Mr. and Mrs. Billington went down town to a theater, 


> 
leaving Mary Ellen to finish her work and then put Archie to bed. A 
knock came on the 
door and the coal 
man entered. He 
was tall and dark 


almost big and 


black—and was 


clearly dressed in 


his best. 

‘Come for a 
di vet he asked. 

“Oh, 1 couldn't. 
The folks have 
gone out, and she 
threw a “meaning 
lance at Archie. 

\w, come on, 


Mamie, pleaded 


the coal-man At 
the pet name 
Are h 1e 5 eyes 
bulged. “Put the 
ki to bed and 
come — bring you 


back in half an 


hour. 


ipprehensivel) 
the precociou 


Archie “And, 
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conscious that Archie strongly disapproved of the tall, dark man, and might speak 


} } } 


of him upstairs. “I don't care if I never see him again,” she said. 


But on Wednesday night when Archie lay deep in sleep this same Mary Ellen, 


with all her ribbons, and her flowered hat crowning her head, waited for the coal 
man as if she would particularly like to see him again. She waited the whole 
evening in vain, and at ten o'clock went to her attic in a ve ry bad temper. 

On Thursday evening the milkman called. He was short, stout, and therefore 
impossible, yet not to be despised on an off night as a means of acquit ng ease 


that mi 






ght be used against tall, dark gentlemen. But the coal-man did not cali. It 


was late Friday afternoon when her mistress, designedly it is to be feared, called her 


upstairs to observe the actions of a drunken man who was driving up and down 
before the house in a coal-cart, singing, shouting, and cracking a whip, to the delight 


' e 4 : ; . 9 
of a lot of boys who followed, hoping to see a runaway or an upset. 


; Mary Ellen recognized at once her tall, dark man. but how changed! He was 

s , ie very drunk. It was a melodramatic outburst of inebriety, and spectacular, too. 

. or some reason he came there to let Mary Ellen see him, and having succeeded in 
this he drove off, shouting and running much risk of being arrested by the first 

- policeman who saw him 

i ; 

ng forlornly in the kitchen on Saturday evening, Mary Ellen heard shuffling 

" 7 on the steps and a knock on the door. It was her coal-man, who entered 

‘ cejec tedly and eve d her solemnly. 

we 


“(ood event Miss Larkins. 

















; 7 “Good evening, Mr. Barfoot,” said Mary Ellen in Mrs. Billington’s coyest voice 
e [| just called round to see if we couldn't fix things up,” he said in dull tones 
” lhey need some fixing after your conduck yesterday. 
* You drove me to it—I didn't care how drunk I got. 
* No, you didn’t seem to,” sneered Mary Ellen, descending to her own station 
1 ite 
es 
7” ‘I didn't care what happened to me and I don’t care now. rhere was a lump 
} : n the coal-man’s throat as he spoke. 
d 
~ “Well, what's the matter with you—why don’t you care? Why didn’t you 
me for that drive Not that I'd have gone anyways if you Aad come for me, 
a : y didn’t you come ? 
I “Well, now, I like that,” said Mr. Barfoot with some heat. ‘’Tain’t likely I'd 
me ne after you sendin’ me word not to come—now is it?” 
: * Don't you tell any of your fancy yarns. You're a good one at yarns; but 
. them on me, thank you. 
fi “D’ye to say that you didn't send that kid—— 
) 
‘What kid demanded Mary Ellen. 
ni 
ke lhe kid that says he ain'ta kid. Didn’t you send him to tell me not to come?’ 
; “No, I didn't. It’s a likely thing! I sat up till ten o’clock all dressed waiting 
— Mary Ellen did not intend to tell him this until he had fully explained 
uct 
hi pped out 
: Vell, this here knocks me cold, exclaimed the coal-man. “That there kid 
ver to the stable at noon Tuesday when I was feedir oy omy horse, and alled 
Ps : i to one side so that the othe te ws could ear wl i he said Bob 
SAL 
ee you mustn't come to our house any more ‘Why not I says Because 
: str ind that’s enough, says that ki Mary doesn't care if she never sees 
1 
| oO wain says Sl says youre horrid, and you mustn't me 
ar 
zs Wedne lay to take ler for a arive nor ar other time neither he s s 
Sait 
“ii The little scamp excla ed Ma Eller 
ony That ain’t all,” pursued the coal-man. “He says, ‘Bob, you're a 
ca ( t } i ) wea ul toba Oo sa iy¢ a I do eC 
ae ww anvbod\ / e you Lvs ook’et ho ry you are Say 
: ve whet Oo face vashe¢ 
I never s t, Mr. Barfoo 1 neve Said any vy Ot i <1nie \I 
W 
cy sia tien 
\¢ 
; ihe Wi ma e you did 
‘ I didn't 
* You didt ‘ ) vo ee I tho ) ( ( The wav he toc ( 
t lve 
ket » one de looked t e\ ee! t ind tok \ oO ¢ ci 
<¢ 
en a . 
\ 
SO VO Oot ¢ 
7 SHE PUL ON HI IWER-BED HA rhat’s etdid | Whaes SACRA 
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OLLY GAYFORD was deep in the mysteries of mixing the 
Christmas pudding ; Merindy MecGubbin, the charwoman, was 
ironing. To those who have the plea:ure of the latter's 
acquaintance, to add that she was also talking would be 

superfl ous, if not, since her presence has been mentioned at all, almost 
tautolovical. 


“Yes,” said she, afrofos of nothing, “children’s the poor man’s 


blessin’, as the sayin’ is. They’re mostly onwelcome when they come, 
but ut scalds the heart av ye to lose them wance they're here. Sure, ’tis 
meself knows that same, since so nearly losin’ little Pat.” 

The slight, black-robed figure at the table started, and a stricken 
face was turned towards the speaker. Had the woman /orxgoffen, or 
was she utte:ly heartless that she prated of children—to her? 

The flood of the McGubbin’s eloquence rolled on and rolled ever, 
like the river in the song. 

“After all, | don’t know but what them as has lots contrives to 
scratch along as well as thein as has less. There's meself, now, with 
me cool baker's dozen (an’ me two years a w ddy), but there's always a 
scrape in the pot for the hungriest av them, an’ a cint or two put by for 
the littlest wan’s stockin’s at Chrismas. An’ there’s ime neighbors, the 


Hooleys, with their wan Mary Jane, with the wan print dress till her 


back, no mitts till her hands an’ her jacket a rag; an’ a look on the 


face av her, often, that makes the mother in ye long to surprise 





her with a good square meal, an’ the Irish in ye long to dimonstrate yer 
opinion av Tim Hooley on his shiftless, drunken hide. 


‘Last week Mary Jane come in from schocl with me little Merind 


‘Well, Ma a I, ‘I s’pose you'll soon be hangin’ up yer stockin’ for 
2 t She lo ed up at me, an’ the look in the two b weeyves a\ her 

s the look avaw in who'd been wantin’ things an’ doin’ without 
the i on all her life 


e didn't call to our house last Chris’mas,’ she says. ‘I hanged 


up me stockin’ an’ there was nawthin’ in ut in the mornin’. But I’m 


pi till the ble ed Je is that He won’t let me pet forgotten this 
‘ Hewas achild wanst Hisself,’ sa she, as ould-fashioned as ye 
pla » pra Le remember how dreadful ut feels to spect things 
in’ not to ve em rmu’re little 
ere quiverin, but she clapped ’em tight shut an’ went 
her | the pain at in heart like a woman av forty 
he vi€ ed ba : \ ner O1 hive ! For two cints I'd have stepped 
over an e lim Hoole e opinion av him for a drunken blackyuard. 
Och! may the « 1 iuvay with him for ] own Chris’mas box 
Never mind, darlint,’ says I, ‘p’r’aps ould Santa just disremem 
bered ver addres Hany up yer stockin’ again. Sure, he'll never go to 
forge 1 yood ¢ two Chi ! runnin 
The moment I'd spoke I could have bit me fool tongue off for 


carried on lately, if she 


Mabe 
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ENS ARCAS 


et ip... ccna ae ees, RNS BIE ue cor? 
got nawthin’ last Chris’mas she'll get less than nawthin t : an 


with the hard winter, an’ the doctor to pay for bringin’ the twins through 
the measles, ’tis little I'll have fer me own chicks this Chris mas, let alone 
motherin’ a stranger. 

“Och! when I think av Tim Hooley—the shack 

The iron came down with a crash ‘or once, words failed even 
Merindy McGubbin. 

As a rule the conversation of Merindy’s victims was restricted to 


the purely Scriptural “ Yea, yea,” and “ Nay, nay ;” but here little Mrs 





Gayford scored one above all former competitors by skilfully turning 
monologue into a dialogue. 

“But this is dreadful! she said; and one small flou \ hand ff) 
up and clasped a certain cherished miniature that now alwa rested ot 


her heart. “ I-—I did not think that in the whole city there was a fam 





too poor to afford sovze little thing for the children at Christma 
“There's plinty such cases for them as cares to see.” Reveresc 
for her betters was not the McGubbin’s stron: point. j 
“But a cheap picture-book, or a five-cent doll,” Dolly 1 leaded. 
This rough word-picture of an unknown child had touched her st ived 
young heart.) “Surely if the father was ever so worthless the mother 


t t 


could have managed that.” 


live-cint dolls an’ picture-books aren't shoved undcr the noses av 





women as goes shoppin’ wth shawls over their heads, like Elizabeth 
Hooley ; the shopkeepers scarcely has time to show them their barga 
“Besides which,” Merindy added sagely, “five cints ud buy a loaf 
av bread ; an’ I never yet heard tell av sawdust satisfyin’ the pangs av 
an empty stomach 
‘Oh, why,” cried Dolly sharply, “why are children sent to such 


misery as this, while others— 

She was but a childish undisciplined little creature, not always able 
to hide the pain at her heart “like a woman av forty.” She rushed from 
the kitchen in a tempest of tears. 

Her heart was very full that Christmas Eve. A year ago the house 
had echoed with the laughter and the dancing footsteps of a happy 
child. To-night that voice was hushed, the dancing feet were stilled, 
and the snow was falling on a lonely little grave. 

Yet in the midst of her pain she, for the first time, realized vaguely 


that there were mothers more wretched than she. tter no littl 


stocking in the chimney to-night than to leave it har ny there empty 
better in the dawn of Christmas morning to le hunverinyg for, half 
expecting, the pattering footstep that would never come again than to 


the light of happy expectation c.ushed from a childish face. 
Ah, yes! And yet 


“ Dear Lord!” she cried, “how aw I to live through to-morrow 


When Tom Gayford came from the office that evening and Dolly 
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SATURDAY NIGHT'S CHRISTMAS. 


was not at the door to mect him, the smile he had bravely conjured up hearing ; “send her up. Send Mrs. McGubbin up to us here.” 
at the corner for her sake gave place to a sadder, more care-worn Te exclaimed Dolly, aghast. 
expression than so boyish a face should have known. ‘6 7) ‘ said Tom. “You need not think you are going t» keep 
Divining all too well where he should tind her, he went straight to the McGubbin all to yourself. I simply must h ar the sequel to youi 
his dead child’s room. story of the other night. ; 
* Dolly, dearest little one,’ he said, bending over a ] ttle Lefore Dolly could remonstrate further the proprietor of the “cool 
figure huddled against the empty cot, “why do you ton lf? bake lozen” stood curtseyving in the dvorwa . 





Why come to this room to-night?” * As [ was passin’ the coor, ma‘ain,” she said, “I made bold to step 








The dead child’s toys and clothes lay scattered around her. He nan’ thank ye for the elegant turkey you sent me. Sure, ‘tis a rev’lat 
vathered them up and would have put them from her sight, but 5 cruise av ¢ 1 bird: the the children ates at ct the 
stopped him. plumper that turkey seems to prow d the children’s.tickled to death 

She was “not brooding over them,” she told him, she was * going with the t Ot 
to give them away.” “And how did your little neighbor fare?” asked Dolly, demure; 

“To give them away ! “Detter t last year, I hope 

“Not the toys,” she sobbed (the surprised Jan>? Och, ‘tis that child has the ear av the 
cut like a knife), “not the toys that her little ssed Virgin herself. The way het prayers 
hands have touched; I could not part w vered is somethin’? amazin’. Chris’mas 
them. But the clothes Oh, Tom, I d Eve after the children was asleep I slipped ove: 
not keep them longer from the 1 childi to Hooley’s with a little pair av mitts I'd made 
that need them this bitter night for M ry Jane. Hooley was slouchin’ by the 

Then, ver brokenly and re half-drunk ; Liz was nursin’ a handsome 


hin of the child who had black eye he give her for Chris’mas, and Mary 








stockin’ and found nawthin’ in n J s bit stockin’ was danglin’ from a nail in 
‘It almost killed me to listen,” she said, e wall as empty as ye plase. Now, I'ma 
‘vet I could not go away. All day | pec.ce-abidin’ widdy an’ wan av few words, but 
worked, worked, worked that I might have | the sight av that empty stockin’ an’ Liz’s meek 
e to think of our last Christmas Eve and bathered face sharpened me tongue fer wance, 
tocking we filled together at bed-time. Oh, an’ set ut waggin’ at both ends, as the sayin’ is. 
» you remember? Tom, do you remember ‘Havin’ no children av me own to speak av,’ 
Fancy telling that story to me! Why, for d says I, steppin’ over an’ droppin’ the mitts intil 


g 
| have fairly run past the stores lest the sight the mouth av the stockin’, ‘I made bold to 


of some happy mother intent on her Christma remimber M iry Jane.’ Then I turned on the 











shopping should break my heart drunken blackguard in the corner. ‘ Times is 
* Oh, God! so have 1,” Tom cried hoarsely changed since the good ould Bible days, Tim 
and they clung together, two children weeping Hooley,’ says I, ‘when the widdy an’ the father 
for the child that was gone. | was considered objecks av pity. ’Tis such 
bands an’ fathers as you, raisin’ yer cowardly 
Dolly, woman-like, was the to recover n the woman that’s tied to ye, ar 
er:elf. up the money that should go fer 
* Poor boy he said contritely, running j kJ children’s bread, like the swine that ye are, 
er fingers through ‘Tom's dark, wa hai l curse av the world to-day Hoh! the 
ive made you miserabk ink me thi the fatherlcess,’ says I. ‘Sure, since 
evening to b , ditt rer ] the \ mM edi the lik Ss av you lve re | ed as tis 
to upset 1 Oh ha ive |] i, ya the fatherless as has the sna 
“Tom, she’s a queer old crea ( l rang i feet cursin’ like a h’ather 
iun hed forth into at ye detailed a oO enin’ to pound Nn to powder. But I 
their late conversation than had yet | } ( ground; I hadn't married an’ buried 
Now to Dolly (she being a born : to 4 i : t Gubbin for nawthin’. ‘Come on. says 
pe ik of a person Was usu illv to speak, to ‘ »me sleeve in’? shakin’ me fist in his 
hke them ; and as she warmed to her t » ready fer ye ye ve chose a woman 
heart-broken woman was vor ind ! ! e this é I’m ng an’ I’m 
tead a min iture Mer ad MeG ) i come on, an’ I'll oive \ the 
th arm akimbo, he Mall, p ( t 1 e till that t eve \ yC 
twisted into a rid ou; lkene » t \ wile Lord, he l » 
Gubbin’s hard visage, wink ut him But ‘twa » good to 
\ Ss, using her very expressiot ! . t 5 the t was at uts 
lim Hooley, the shack! m t the diy wat coun NOW. WITH MI BAR DOZEN best, Tim callin’ me everythin’ but 
with him for his own Christmas boy iu lady an’ me givin’ me_ long 
Was she only a shallow-hearted ttle creat e af all. ipable f ' } na . there come a knock till the door I opened 
t deep feeling, or wa e hidu e pa he eal 1 van t n | el ¢ ery boys with a treme s 
woman av forty yarcel. * \1 | Elooley here says he, kind av breath 
Whichever she was, Tom loved he would ive exchange | Ele i i mite ava chap an’ no dowbt was scart at the duet 
her for the most consistent woman in the rid e ¢ up. * 7 ol Hooley 5 
When the reat fellow could peak for |] . he illed the ] i t gintle ta nto his company manner ‘B ke 
astonished servant and despatched her t yrnie e ( f ¢ ed out | hand to ondo t Da 
{ ) the OV, 5 fe NI Jaa Hloo | I’m not t D€ 
he day after Christmas when the Gay‘ords wer I il ¢ cl t \ ) nt ut ind he Ls ¢ wt aoor ea shot ‘I'll open 
the servant whispered to Do that Me é é n i i i | *O I M r Hooley,’ says | e parcel’s 
to see her. “I told her you was engaged, ma’ai he added, * but she none a | tle card what's tied to ut says ut’s fer Mary 
said she'd wait. I think she wants to thank you for the ‘amper you Jane, an’ 1 to be opened t the morn Just then a queer littl 
sent her. sound, halt f e from the far end av the room; a 


“ Gratitude 
























































starin’ at the parcel, an’ shakin’ so she could hardly stand. ‘Open ut,’ 





she says, her lps workin’ stiffly an’ her face growin’ whiter an’ whiter. 












































‘Open ut.’ I snatched the knife from Hooley an’ cut the string. (Sure, 
I wasn't goin’ to let the likes av him be playin’ the bountiful father I 
ondone the wrappers, an’ there was a tremenjus doll’s trunk. ‘Shal 
I onlock ut, darlint?’ says I, for the key was in the lock. The child 
just nodded her head an’ hung on till the table. There was a cute little 
tray till the thing, an’ ut was filled with all sorts av sweeties. I took 
wan an’ would hive popped ut intil her mouth, but she pushed me hand 
away. She was past eatin’, past speakin’; she could only stare, an’ stare 
at the trunk. Seein’ that the suspinse was too much for her I made 
haste to onpack the rest av the contints. Such beautiful things as there 
was! Sure, ma’am, ‘twas a mother’s heart as thought av them warm 
little flannels all mended an’ folded so neatly right at the top. I lifted 
the things out an’ held them up wan by wan for Mary Jane to see 


underflannels, shoes, stockin’s, a little warm dress, an’ at the trunk’s 


very bottom a doll, with flaxen curls an’ big blue eyes, the twins av 
Mary Jane’s own. When the child saw the doll her very lips went 
white. She stared at ut, rubbed her eyes an’ stared again. Then, 


‘Don't wake me! don't wake me!’ she screeches; ‘let me dream 
ut out. 

“Ove: (om exclaimed rather huskily, ‘‘what that child’s life 
must have been for a little happiness to bowl her over like that 


He left the table abruptly and strolled to the window. “I suppose 


“THE DIVIL WON'T HAVE TIM HOIOLEY.’ 


the little thing came round all right?” he threw back carelessiy over his 


IT 


shoulder. 


‘Right as a trivet,”’ Merindy assured him heartily. “Joy seldom 
kills: glory be to God for that same Mary Jare thanks the blessed 
Mother every night for answerin’ her prayer An’ I'm thinkin’ ut was a 


hl ye } . } 14 : 
ylessed little mother as done ut.” she added, suddenly crossing the room 


to lay a rough hand for a moment on Dolly’s »o0wed goiden head. 
Jolly who was »bbing her heart out ! ‘Sure. if she could see the 
eaven that nin’ ir in small child’s face this day she’d know het 
i A i 
Then half-ashamed of the display of feeling into which het 
de had betrayed her, she hitched her shawl around her gaunt 
Iders and ilked to the door. On the threshold she paused to 
yreathe a } spiration on behalf of Tim Hooley 
‘I'm not fer w n’ Hooley any harm, but if the Lord ud only send 
i ed to repint on an’ take him to heaven ’twould be a mercy 
When last praved for h taking off, Tom laughingly 
é nded O ere for consigning him to a very different place. 
l ti Vet i i nowiny eve 
> € € } ie Lic ne yot plenty i 2 
iTrea 
VCE THOUGAT HE DID. 
My ick ott Mr. Potts arrives home at 4 a.m Why did 
eve 
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the Somerville Club. “Of course you'll spend Christmas 

vith us. Why, Roma wouldn’t think it was Christmas if 

° you weren't of the party. Now, mind,” wit 
Ub et Pecl you, 


‘Lancelot doesn’t need such a lot of persuasion, mamma,” Ror 





prtin with a quiet smile, and a glance of those arch eyes. “ I think 


ou may leave it to his own inclination with perfect safet 





‘Now that’s kind of vo Koma, Lancelot answered ,ou 
upply ine with ready-made pretiy things, which I'm so bad at ny 
Ye, Mi Pendleton, i» tell you the truth I had no idea of spending 
Christmas anywhere else than at the £ hie ] ou hadn't asked m 

think | should have been bald ence h to propose 1 elf 
That's neht, Mrs. Pendleton sa d, sinooth ny he dress is 
poke Mrs. Pendleton’s dress had never the vhost « iL crease 
(dt course you ought to come. I sq e right tha 1 shot 
In Kom position and yours, when young people are engage 
My dear mother, if there’s one thing on earth I will not endure 
Rom. cried, hastily, for o her people were listening with amused face 
o be called a young person 

Mrs. Pendleton stared at Ler in blank astonishment. “I’m sure I 
don't know why,” she interposed, in her bland, u pressive vo 
Mrs. Pendleton was a bore of the 1 ite ‘ of these people 

se tongues run on for hours at a time in a dre monotone, and 
who never, by any chance, tell you anything You are voung, and 
ire a person; by Act of Parliament you are a per I know tl 
, because Mr. Armitage told me that women voters are it ded t 
‘ vords “any person or pe rsons’; and he ought to know, | iuse he’s a 
olcitor, And if being young and being a person | Jegally a p n 
doesn’t make you a young person, I should lke to know what's the good 
ot eaking the English language with propriety and co tness, as 
they Say n the gramimat bool lLiowever, tha he el e 7 1 
ere. What I w oing to say when you e! ed me with vo 
objection to being called a young person was tl When young peo 
or middle-aged people, or old people, o1 people n veneral, e tive 
of age, are enyvaved to one another, it seems to me only right at 
that they should make a point of el Ch as to ¢ ! Ss 
of course, serious family affa prevent tl In this case, | 

. fathye ind mother bei no | 1 t ) 
prevent | } Pherefore I La ( ( t to to 

; living deliveres elt of this pro pit ot \ ( 5 
V.thout a singie brea M | alle 0 LDO . € 
the sense of having accomplished a socia 

* Lancelot on! oo id to nother Roma q i 
lower voice, and with a to h of d oint i her moti > dill en 

: He | il home ) 

) O e shall make no strange ( ) | elo \1 Pendleton 
continued, lean | kK her easy thet i i i 1 1rol 
of hei 

\« ve sha Roma int rposed 
before ) | er e'l nder wa lo ( I | ti 
to be told 1to be made no :trancer « | Will 
put ime } vorst bed ) ) mr ¢ ( 
with a nursery puddin l Wkée to be maae a stranver of —treated as if 
I were Queen Elizabeth on L progress ro ‘ i] ( Aniteas ft 


I'm concerned that 


C \a J will come to spend Christmas with us, Lancelot?” Mrs 
Pendleton said in her fussy way, in the drawing-room of 

































Ihe young man bowed. “It will be quite good enough,” he 


answered, smiling. “I ask nothing more than a royal rece ptlor 


> 


hen we may expect you on Friday? Friday’s Christinas Eve, 








Mrs. Pendleton went on, musing. “ You'll come on Friday 
“Why not Thursday, mamma?” Roma said quickly. “ Lancelot 
coming down from Oxford o LV, he might as well come 
ait to 1 
\ly dear child, how forgetful you are. Don’t you remember that 
Mhursday is the day for turning out the spare bedroom—the blue spare 
bedroom —- w 1 Lancelot must sleep in; and as Lancelot will vet $ 
early, I hope that wo tb } inco enient No, it must b I 








ind you will want to be running back soon to Oxford. Frida | 
Friday! Roma, dear, where’s my satchel? What, come with us to 
Waterloo? O f you like, certai When young people are ¢ eed 
\ natural they should wish I the way down, is ; 4 
rea ao 10 1 vav about th ‘ > vet You see ta. 9 l 
», not mine In ( t y had none of these men-and-womet 
Ss, the wo not ha b 1 th oht ¢ ae i d 1 real y dor 
Kho et] a oN la rove ot t orno t iouvgh Roma dr ws 
1 o them W hie T\ s young es d never hav areame ¢ vom 
inv i London w a 4 iperon But that’s all altered now 
) ele Waterloo lind t step, R 1. So kind of you to 
st s off, Lancelot | to find th's po.uteness in a young mai 
1oO rit nowadays ft the most pal The noise of P a 
dro 4 re und of Mrs. | endlete 5a e thrienody ¢ 8) 
degeneracy of the young man in the preset nerati 
Lancelot bade th od-bye at Waterloo, and waved 5 nd 
| vht f.ce, sm ra i rain steamed out of t 
oO t the la l Sa of ) oned ah sel 
( aro otf to Pa ton, repeatin big elif n \ 
i t t $ 5 adeare cleveresl, pre 
| lovab 5 it were ev Koma | aletor | 
ur vO C ha a yeen 
Lance down Thursday from Oxford to Marbury, t 
( .G Wes | ( ] ¢ 
, ' S ) ( ) 
X | V« t 
VOUu.¢ seit tne el 
f 1 t etwer ( 
| | \ isa € t I 
i \ { ( 
to ¢ t r reak o « 
vi » Koma, te » EN | 1 
| \ 11 are 1 
ta } Cire i Ll tot bar w 
al 
N ( I one he very I 
fo ro ‘ 
lloa ’ ‘ 
Ww . oO 
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blood. He with a mode 
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north east wind blew behind him and helped him on his way merrily. 
Oh, the joy of that level upland expanse! It was one of those days 
when one thanks heaven one is alive, and when Schopenhauer doesn’t 
seem to have a leg to stand upon, 
like that, and on such a road—above all, with Roma Pendleton at its 
end to welcome him ? 

We are all young once, and the time for pessimism is not the day 
before Chris'mas. Oltener, indecd, it seems to be the day after. 

There is nothing like cycling through open country on a brig at 
winter's to give a man a 


norning 
sense of utter exhilaration. When your 
thoughts are pleasant ones too, I am 
not quite sure that the eahilaration ts 
not all the greater if ore finds oneself 
alone. The sense of speed, of the 


changing landscape, of the distance 
traversed, of the mastery over space, Is 
more concentrated, I fancy, when one 
rides by oneself, with only the birds 
ind the sun for companions. Anyhow, 
Lancelot Saville rode up the hill that 
leads out of Marbury in an ecstasy of 
health and vigor, singing aloud as he 
pedalled, and as glad as the larks in 
the air above him. 
The highway over the downs from 
y to South Barton is one of the 
loneliest and wildest in southern Eng- 
land. After mounting for a mile or two 
rough fields and farms it reaches an 
open moorland expanse on the top, black 
with ling in winter, and continues tor 


fitcen miles at one break 


between unenclosed 
tretches of gorse and 
heather. Only a= single 


n disturbs the glorious 
solitude of the endless ae 
heath 1 little wayside f . 


inn, the Jolly Postboys, 


equented by carriers 
nd by the few tourists 
iom =the hilliness” of 


upper road does not 
deter from this, the most 
picturesque way of reach 


south Barton Most 





SATURDAY NIGHT’S 


Who could be pessimistic with a sky 







CHRISTMAS. 


it certainly cut off a corner, and every minute was precious 


was going to Roma. 


more, he turned off along 


> 


So he decided to try it. 





when one 


Mounting gaily once 


the grassy path, a mere track through the 


heather, so overgrown in parts that the prickles of the gors: tore his 


} 


legs through h’s stockings and knickerbockers as he pedallcd. 


In softer 


weather it would have been an impossible place, indeed, for cycling, but 


frost equalizes most thing 


Hle rode on 


little heeding, and with his 


, 


brain full of schemes for Roma and the future. 


Suddenly, as he rode, he was aware all at on 


ey 


f 



































» of a slight jerk, then 


a sense of danger. Next instant he 


found himself sprawling on the 


frozen 
ground, with bleeding face and hands 
a very miserable picture 
It always takes a little time to 
ident. 


realize the full gravity of an a 





this was a 
present himself to Roma. Ile took out 
his handkerchief and wiped his face; 
he knew then that he had cut his nose 


badly, and that his forehead was stream- 


ing He looked around and began to 
wonder how it had all h ppened. How 
had he managed to stumble? His 
machine veside him, somewhat 
entangled 1 his o 1 le and b kled 
ind battercd cut of recognition. A nice 
new machine, too, utterly spoilt and 
ruined ! Phat was his first thought. 
Then he raised himself on his arm and 
inspected the ! a half-dazed and 
tunned. Hle saw now vhat was. thre 
matter \ treachero little pool hac 
uno ini h va tagnant water in 


hollow worn by feet in the path: and 
] 

ths pool had fre en | ht over, W th a 

in of ice He must have half crossed 


it without odserving it, when the hind 


1e¢ wel throug na then > L2uve 
i ide p on the soft mud cf the 
ottom It was easy eno 1 to set 


how the accident had happened ;_ th 


next thing was to con:ider how he could 


extricate himself from it. . 
‘Il shall have to walk the rest of 
the wa he ud to himself, as he 
vere | ] bei t | b oken woke 
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He raised himself on his arm once more and shouted for help. But he 
Vicht as well hive sho | for weer in the desert Hewes a ole and 
1 hall awav from the high road in either direction ven the upper 


road itself was little fregueated in summer, and almost abandoned 


during the win months ; 


two might elas fore anybody crossed it. 


In a flash the real dinger of the situation came home to him. He 


might die of cod and hunver before a soul discovered him 


After a while, he listened, and to his intense delight heard a curious 


thumping sounl in the valley below him. It went thud, thud, thi, 


regularly 


quite like a steam-engine. A ray of hope broke over him. 


Where there is an enzine there must be men to work it. He put his 


hand to his mouth, trumpet-wise, and gave a loud halloa in the direction 


His voice rebounded from the opposite hill beyond the 


He « ould 


of the sound. 


valley, but nobody answered. He shouted till he was hoarse. 


not make the men at the enyine-house hear him. 


“ The noise of the machinery must drown my voice,” he thought to 


himself. ‘ There’s nothing else for it but I must crawl down to them 


somehow.’ 


He began to c:awl down the hill, dragging his maimed leg after 


him. The pain was intense every now and then, as he gave it a sudden 


wrench ; but there was no help for it. He must drag himself there at 


all hazards. He trailed himself along on his hands and one knee 


rown heather. Fortunately, the slope was no‘where 


through the high-y 





( steep d ould hear the thud, thud, thud of the engine growing 
learer and nearer as he descended into the valley It had the unmis 
takable regularity a periodicity of human machinery Ile hea 

1OW, up, down p, dow! up, down ; up, down again! Only one thing 
dis e:ed him ere was no smoke or steam visible. But perhaps the 


himney was hidden by bushes! He crawled on in agonizing pain, each 


step costing him hard, but bringing him nearer and nearer to that 


unvarying, imperturb ible engine. 


Vhrough a break in the copse that clad the bottom of the valley, he 


A cold 
‘ ‘ e ; : 
alarmingly small, a low-domed structure, 
medan tombs he 
3 And 
} 


\ illey, untraversed even by a road ? 


him. It was 


little 


could see the enyine-house now. chill came over 


more like the Moham 


had the year he wintered in Algeria, than an 


seen 


1 — 
what could an 





doing in this wild 
Yet evena 
Still, the 


vlish factory. engine be 
A saw-mill, perhaps ! 

saw-mill implies a cart-track to carry away the planks by. 
regular /hud, thud, thud continued plain and unmistakable. It was a 
machine, without a doubt, and surely wherever a machine is working a 


1 must be there to work it. 


man or me 
Half-dead 
y level that stretched between himself and the little engine-house, 
His 


inside ran “Aud, thud, thud with heart-sickening regularity, 


with pain and exhaustion, he dragged himself over a 


ina lay in front of it, face to face with it breath came and went 


rhe machine 
but there was no one to tend it! 

It was a hydraulic ram, set up to supply water to a great house on 
the hill-top, half a mile distant. 

sancelot had never seen a hydraulic ram before, and knew nothing 


ibout But he took in at a glance the main facts of the situation 
The machine is werked by a small jet of falling water fron a spring, 
ind cnce started, it yoes on of itself for months and months, unless 
inyt inces to put the mechanism out of order. 
us mself on his hand, he unfastened the rusty hasp, opened 
é or i rawle Then he understood instantly rhe little 
t I of the valve lie ripe that carried the water to the h ghet 
vel, both told their own tale. He recognized now ‘that he was worse 
ft i «fore His hearing had misled him He had vone off a 
eate t nto a sequestered glen, where no man passed There w 
vel es nce, as things stood, that any body would discover him 
| pain itted down in the bare damp hut and leant h 
ill Che place swam bDctore him In a minute he 
i One t fell asleep from exhaustion 
\bout one oclock Koma began to get Lunch-time came, 


ind still no Lancelot. Mrs. Pendleton knitting on her lap, was 


f Young men nowadays have really oe sense of politeness! 
hey get on these new-fangled machines o4 wcit_, nd ride across 
mething they ca punctures’ delaying them mysteri- 

hey happ res un time for lunch, well and good ; 


as for the footpath he had followed, a day or 
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if they don’t, they burst in upon you with an easy smile, and ‘Sorry ; so 
a puncture!’ In my young days, their elders would have taken care to 
teach them politeness. And that nice cream of yours spoilt! and the 
cheese fondu ready to go down! I call it unpardonable! However, | 


suppose we must begin by ourselves. It’s nearly two, Roma! If 


Lancelot comes late, he had nobody to blame but himself and his 
punctures. Punctures, indeed, punctures! /’d@ puncture them if I had 
the chance I'd get rid of them altogether, nasty, noiseless things, 
creeping upon «ne unawares at the rate of sixteen miles an hour, and 
frightening one out of-one’s seven senses with their bells and thei 
lamps. Parliament ought to interfere. That’s my idea about it.” 

Roma did not attempt to combat the idea in question, nor to point 
out that sixteen miles an hour was rapid creeping ; she was growing too 
alarmed. She sat down to lunch with a very troubled face and not a 
little dissatisfaction. ‘Ihat lovely cream that she had taken such pains 
with! And those delicious new lobstery things she had learnt at the 
School of Cookery! It was a triumph of a lunch; just to think that 
Lancey should not have turned up to eat it! 

After lunch she ran out herself, and sent a telegram to the one inn 
at Marbury to ask whether the young gentleman from Oxford who slept 
there last night had set out for South Barton on a bicycle this morning ; 
and, if so, whether he had taken the upper or the lower road. “And | 
will pay the answer,” she said to the towzly-haired young woman who 
took it in at the office. The towzly-haired young woman looked amused, 


after her kind, and affected an air of immense superiority to such mere 


human weaknesses 
In less tl mn hour the anewe waa sacks = §8attlemian eranmen 
n less than an hour the answer came back : rentleman started 
about nine by the upper road. Should have arrived long ago 


t t 


Roma ordered out the pony-carriage immediately, and set out wi h 


Mrs. Pendleton to sea ch for him in a fever of apprehension. They 
drove for some miles, and then met a boy herding sheep among the low 
yrass that intersperses the heather. Interrogated as to bicyclists, the 


boy scratched his head and answered dubiously, after many questions, 
that he’d seen one of them there things pass by this morning, it might be 


about eleven, and that it turned off the main road by the Long Common 


SATURDAY NIGHT’S CHRISTMAS. 


footpath. Roma, now wild with alarm, let her mother drive home the 
pony, and followed the track herseif with the boy and their servant 

A mile and a half from the road they came suddenly across a 
broken and battered bicycle. Roma looked at it in horror. “It’s his!” 
she cried. “It’s his! I can see his initials on it, L. C. S. All broken 
and bent! And nobody near it!’ 

[he mystery was profound. But they never thought of going down 
the hill to look. Nobody ever went down the hill, indeed. It was a 
wild valley on Mr. Burbury’s estate; and M1 Burbury was well know 
as the most cantankerou, landlord in all the district, and the most set 
against trespassers. They continued on by the foctpath instead, think 
ing that Lancelot must have been severely hurt—so severely that he did 
not even care to wheel away his mangled machine; but that he had 
limped off towards the town, and might even by this time have reached 


the Shieling 


As they neared the town, they enquired of everybody on the slope 
where the roads united, but no one had seen a disabled bicyclist. Roma 
returned home in terior, but found no tidings. Then she hurried out 
once more on a vague hunt on the hillside, accompanied by one or two 
volunteer searchers from South Barton 

It was about four o’clock betore Lancelot really recovered conscious 
ness. He lay still in the hut t hvdrau ii st aware that 
eg was very stutt and p.aoful. 

Gradually he came to himself. He understood now the serious 
nature of thes l ) | es t ) n e Way i attentio oO 
his where uts f Id ne re he 

It ha e€ wd ¢ ) ) i ( vn 1¢ } h | roket 
les; to crawl up it again would b ply impossible. He t set his 
wits to work at once for some means of communicating his peril to the 
rest of th \ d elsewhere 

Suddenly a fl 1 oO spiratio ime Ove Mim Th im rl 
ram ! It must Supp vater to a house somewhere. If he stopped the 
supply he might induce the owners to come down and look after th 
working of the machine. Could he stop that was the question H 
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numb, cold fingers, and saw that by the 


might be possible to che k 


from its ceaseless movement. Happily, 


rhe struggle for dear life turned him 


in. He examined the thing closely. In 
yout hydraulic rams than if he had made a 
h ef lor 


topped entirely. 


a minute or two 
Lancelot 
t time he was satistied 

works which it 

t was now the point at 

» himself, the chance was small, 
now, and would not recom 


better, 


Towards seven he began t 


and footsteps approaching 
rough, masterful 
ive jammed it 


They ¢ 


vectfully 
t so soon, or there d 
o-InMorrow morning. 
The master, carrying 
“Why, what’s this ?” 

with his foot. “A 


trying to sleep in 


d, taken iback by 
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HARVESTING IN WESTERN CANADA. 








from settlers in Western Canada are in the possession of the Department of the Interior, 
attesting to the success that has followed settlement in Manitoba and the Territories. 
Many of these are from farmers who have gone from Kansas, Nebraska, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, the Dakotas, and other Western States, as well as England, Ireland, Scotland and other European countries. 







In the raising of Cattle alone, many farmers have become wealthy in a few years, grass and hay being abundant 















Further information as to the advantages offered by Western Canada can be had by writing the Superintendent of Immigration, Ottawa, 
Canada, and thus securing a set of pamphlets, issued by the Government, or by addressing any of the following : 





W. F. McCREARY, Commissioner of Immigration, Winnipeg, Man. 

THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR CANADA, 17 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W., England. 

CANADIAN GOVERNMENT OFFICE, Liverpool, England. 

H. M. MURRAY, 52 St. Enoch Square, Glasgow, Scotland. 

Cc. R. DEVLIN, 14 Westmoreland Street, Dublin, Ireland. 

M. V. McINNES. No. 2 Merrill Block, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 

D. L. CAVEN, Saginaw, Mich, U.S.A. 

JAMES GRIEVE, Mount Pleasant, Mich., U.S.A. 








S. CRAWFORD, 214 West Ninth Street, Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A, 
BENJ. DAVIES, 154 1-2 Hast Third Street, St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A, 
T. O. CURRIE, Steven’s Point, Wis, U.S.A. 

C. J. BROUGHTON, 1223 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill, U.S.A. 

W. V. BENNETT, 801 New York Life Building, Omaha, Nebr., U.S.A. 

W. H. ROGERS, Waterdown, South Dakota, U.S.A. 

N. BARTHOLOMEW, 306 Fifth Street, Des Moines, Iowa, U.S.A. 

. H. M. PARKER, 542 Palladio Building, Duluth, Minn., U.S.A. 
ILLIAM RITCHIk, Grafton, North Dakota, U.S.A. 
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HISTORICAL ANECDOTES 


CAREFULLY COMPILED FROM THE MOST UNAUTHENTIC SOURCES 


es the Tyrant of Autopsia, shortly after his 
accession to power was called upon to sign his first 

death-warrant. He did it, without a moment's hesitation, 
in alarge, round hand. An hour or so afterwards he was observed 
tearing his hair, stamping his feet and resorting to other physical 
demonstrations in vogue with tyrants who have something on 
their minds. In this mood he was approached by the ancient 
philosopher Syntheticus, who had been his preceptor, who enquired 
the cause of his mental perturbation. ‘Cause enough,” answered 
Maracleon. “I signed my first death-warrant this morning, and 
like an idiot forgot to remark, with tears in my eyes, ‘Would to 
heaven I had never learned to write!’ Somehow it clean slipped 
my memory. I am afraid I shall never be a success at this 
tyrant business “The gods forfend,” piously ejaculated 
Syntheticus. “ Howbeit, your majesty, it is not too late to rectify 
the omission, by having the remark which you ought to have 
made inscribed 1m letters of gold in the archives for the benetit of 


the future historian.” Which was done accordingly 


Duodecimus, Emperor of Constantinople, was wont to relax 
himself in the intervals of the cares of state by holding discourse 
vith the philosophers. On one occasion he entered upon an 
irgument with Eumenides, the Samothracian, who contended 
that nothing had any real existence. The philosopher, having 
more language at his disposal than Duodecimus, had the best of 
the argument until the Emperor observed, ‘Since, then, you do 
not exist you can have no particular objection to being put to 
leath, as on your own showing it will be a mere formality. Off 
with his head! “T would merely remark,” replied Eumenides, 
as the guards led him away to execution, “that the individual 


who introduces personalities into a controversy, though he may 


be an Emperor, is certainly no gentleman.” ** Which proves the 
weakness of your argument,” retorted Duodecimus, “for if I do 
not exist how could I possibly be a gentleman?” Turning to 
one of his councillors he asked, “Seeing I have completely 
vanquished him, suppose I let him off this time?” “I think not, 


your Imperial Highness,” replied the statesman. ‘An occasional act of 


t is now three days since we had an execution. Moreover, it will 
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books were in harmony with the Koran they were superfluous, and 











t they were not they were objectionab'e. the greatest enthusiasm 
prevailed among the inhabitants. He was waited upon by a 
deputation of leadin tizens, who presented him with a silver- 
mounted paper-cutter, set with diamonds, as a sl ght token of esteem. 
“Know, O commander of the Faithful.’ said the spokesman, “* that 
u have wrought for is a vreat deliverance from the tribe of 
ook-agents who infest this city and spoil the people of much of then 
bstance “ Bismillah! I know naught of this matter,” responded 
he Caliph. “ Yea, “tis even so,” continued the spokesman. “ For thou 
last spoke rds of wisdom whe reby the people shall much profit 
) © | endi, that the book ivent is exceed ny subtle and his speech 
Sas t iv Of a serpent over a rock and so beguileth the heare that 
no mat iv mak inswer thereto without being put to shame and con 
fusion of face Howbeit the words that my Lord hath spoken shall 
rove our ce t t I ie day of trouble. For whensoever the book 
iyel nke » pre uch speaking shall we not even say unto 
l i t >¢ If 5 nici cently bound oilt edved work In twelve 
volumes with strations in the highest style of art containeth but the 
\ ie Koran we int not, but if it containeth those 
ratte ire not 1 he Koran, ve y thou art a dog and an un 
c I \nd no bi re} pile net « 3 illing im Alexandria 
“~ ‘ 
\\ ) vithe ( 1e« Bluff K ny Hal ina sten 
or \ ( i royal fur 1 it Windsor Castle “* May it ple ise 
Maye LT dic tO rv¢ in oO ere remarked Si Thomas 
I b r Ma S desires | isk t he id yardenet * Such 
( sa e mona ‘ t you see we are in mourn 
J il¢ ) Anda wa d have yo naderstand that this 
) ( ‘ eate He nodded to the royal guards and Si 
I S 5 co gned to the Towe 
Pe ro the C1 Cl, IX QO] 5] un, was a monarch of much wisdom anc 
fore ri ed kingdom with a rod of iron on strictly conserva 
f ples ne day the court jester sprung a new and entirely 
e 4 i oo! he had recovered from the shock he 
rash innovator to be instantly executed. Vainly did the 
| ercede for the unhappy man on the ground that it was 
tte e Hedro was inflexible. ‘I could willingly pardon the 
il affror but the safety of the state must be the first 
i t ¢ ould tolerate the morbid appetite for novelty in 
e { 1 of Orig ‘ rie eople \ begin to hanker after new ideas 
‘ mia en e shall have vote 'y ballot, party con 
f \rmy ull the rest of it He must die 
\\ show Pedro i rule ~ protoutr ivacity 
a 
| fe na ers, they genera had a ro time 
f ri ri » the i} e of the roval Masters 
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King Charles the Bald of France was notoriously sensitive on the 


subject of his personal appearance. A knight who once ventured the 


remark that his Majesty probably numbered Balder the Beautiful of ; 
Scandinavian mythology among his ancestors, perished ignominiously 
upon the scaffold) Presuming upon his privileged character, Cochonbleu, 


“’Tis said, sire, that your Majesty 
“And 


even so, knave,” replied Charles, “ what thinkest thou of the match? 


the King’s jester, observed to him : 


contemplates marriage with the Princess of Aragon.” were it 


lis a right good thought, sire.” recklessly responded the fool, ‘for 


weddest the Princess thou wilt become hirsuter. * How, 


Chis 


his punishment. 


ere thou 


slave ! to me! Away with him till we devise the manner of 


Che unfortunate Cochonbleu suffered death by an 
He was deprived of all means 


the 


extremely ingenious method of torture. 


of sustenance except such as be could earn by wi for comic 


ting 
a few months perished miserably of 
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Mining Lands of Ontario 


Over 120,000 Square Miles in Extent 
and easily accesssible. 


Gold, Silver, Nickel, Copper, Iron, Mica, Corundum, Ete, 





The Province of Ontario contains an immense area 
mining lands, extending from the St. Lawrence 
iver to the boundary of Manitoba, a distance of 1,200 
iles long, with an average width of about 100 miles. 
he Canadian Pacific Railway forms a_ highway 
irough the whole length of the tract, and the thou- 
inds of lakes and rivers which cross and re-cross it 
able the prospector to visit any corner in a canoe. 

By far the greater part of this area is the property 
{ the Crown, and is in the main unexplored, but the 
luronian and kindred formations, which are the 
uineral-bearing rocks of the Province, are known to 
‘ccur abundantly throughout. 

The gold fields of the Lake of the Woods, Seine 
River and Lake Manitou districts are being rapidly 
leveloped, and a number of mines are in constant 
peration and yielding bullion. The quartz is free 
milling, and there is plenty of wood and water. — [ron 
deposits of great value exist in the region traversed 
by the line of the Ontario and Rainy River Railway, 
now being constructed, as well as in Michipicoton 
Mining Division and elsewhere in the northern parts 
4 the Province. Silver is plentiful west of Port 
Arthur, and the nickel mines and ores of the Sudbury 
district. are world-famous. Copper is abundant in 
many parts of the Province, and mica, graphite, talc, 
phosphate of lime and other useful minerals occur in 
workable deposits, including corundum, of which the 
newly discovered fields in Hastings and Renfrew 
Counties are the richest in the world. 

The mining laws of Ontario are liberal. Crown 
lands may be purchased at a rate varying from $2.00 
to $3.50 per acre, according to distance from a rail- 
way, and whether or not they have been already sur- 
veyed ; or they may be leased for ten years at $1.00 
per acre for the first year and 15 cents to 30 cents for 


subsequent years. The purchaser or lessee is required 
to expend $1.00 per acre in development work during 
the first two years, and $1.00 per acre during the next 
five years, or an equivalent in less time. At the end 
of 10 years, if a lessee has paid his rent and done the 
required work, he receives his patent without further 
payment and free from working conditions. 

Lands may be taken up in blocks of 40 acres to 
320 acres, but no individual can in one calendar year 
acquire more than 320 acres, and no company more 
than 640 acres of land valuable for the same class or 
kind of ore or mineral lying within a radius of 15 miles 
in any district or county. 

If the land is in unsurveyed territory a plan of sur- 
vey, field notes and description by an Ontario Land 
Surveyor must be filed along with the application. 

A first discoverer of valuable metals, ores or min 
erals is entitled to a free grant of one location of 4o 
acres where the vein or deposit is not less than five 
miles from the nearest known mine, vein or deposit 
of the same metal, ore or mineral. 

In a Mining Division the holder of a miner's license 
may stake out and work claims of 15 or 20 chains 
¢quare (22' and 40 acres respectively) not to exceed 
four in the same calendar year within a radius of 15 
miles, subject to the expenditure for actual mining 
work of $150 on each claim annually. 

In other unsurveyed territory shown to have no value 
for pine timber, the holder of a prospector’s license 
may stake out two mining locations of 40 acres each in 
any one calendar year within a radius of 15 miles, and 
may hold them for two years subject to an expenditure 
of $3 00 per acre in the first year, and $7.00 per acre 
in the second year for actual mining work, after which 
he may proceed to acquire the location in the usual 


way by survey and payment of the purchase money. 


Reports, maps and further information may be had from 


or 


ARCHIBALD BLUE, 


Director, Bureau of Mines, Toronto, Ontario. 


DAVIS, 


Commissioner of Crown Lands. 


i. a. 
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A 12 Page, Handsomely Printed Weekly, ~ i 


Devoted to the Entertainment “ 


of Its Readers 


SOME OF 
THE DEPARTMENTS 


CURRENT COMMENT 

Under the title of Things in General, 
‘*Don"’ and ‘* Mack,"’ our well-known edi 
toria! writers, voice strong and independent 
opinions upon the happenings of the w<ek. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

Pictures of current interest of local and 
national importance, portraits of our celebri 
ties in State, Church. Army and Society, 
artistic bits of best artists from abroad by 
camera, pencil and b:ush. Saturday Night 
exccls in printing ; none equal it. 


THE DRASIA 

Those interested in theatres and the 
histrionic art will find capable criticisms 
of the productions of the Stage here; also 
portraits and sketches, by ‘‘ Mack"’ and 
others. 
SOCIETY NEWS 

The doings of polite society in Toronto 
and Ottawa are faithfully chronicled. News 
of public functions and private social hap- 
penings. 


THE NEWSPAPER CLUB 
Cleverly written skits by our most ori- 
ginal journalists upon a commor subject, 
presenting it from the most varied and 
delightful points of view. 
MUSIC 
Our page is written by the best musical 
critic in Canada. Itis replete with interest, 
and furnishes a valuable record of all im- 
portant events in this the musical centre of 


Canada. 
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Canada’s Society and 
lilustrated Journal 


( Below is a Fac-Simile of its Ist Page) 


SOME OF 
THE DEPARTMENTS 


RABAITURTPOUIGH Ta . wvacpores,« 


Saturdsy Night's column of Anecdotes 
will cure any case of blues, Every issue we 
give the best jokes in current literature. 
The funny pictures are the del ght of young 
and old. 


ART... 


The appreciation of Art is growing too 
in this growing country. The work of Cana- 
dian artists finds asympathetic exponent in 
our writer, (Jean Grant) who speaks with 
authority, and has never ‘ailed to please 
our readers. Like our Music page our Art 
columns have acquired a standing all their 
own. 


FOR THE LADIES 


‘*Lady Gay’’ writes a bright article 
weekly on subjects of interest to women, 
but the men all read it too) and never fails 
to arouse and hold one’s interest. She 
also contributes clever special articles, ard 
delineations of handwriting in our Corres- 
pondence column. 


FICTION 


Some of Canada’s best short story 
writers have first appeared in our columns, 
including W. A. Fraser, William Bleasdell 
Cameron and Charles Lewis Shaw. Contri- 
butions from their pens will appear with 
other bright Canadian writers of tales; also 
American and English stories, the best that 
money willbuy. Poetry and Sketches, the 
worthiest productions of a host of young 
writers appear regularly. 





Toronto Saturday Night 


is a journal that is passed through all the hands of the family that buys it; 
and all may read it with pleasure and profit. It is independent in politics, 
always bright, clean and wholesome, never sensational, is thoroughly 
Canadian and patriotic in tone and as such deserves the hearty support of 
every family circle. 

The subscription price is $2.00 per annum; 5 cents per copy. A 
sample copy may be had free. Buy it of your newsdealer or the one who 
presents this. Published weekly at the ‘Saturday Night Building,’’ 
Toronto, by 


The SHEPPARD PUBLISHING CO., Limited 
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HEAD OFFICE: COR. KING AND VICTORIA STREETS, TORONTO 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED ( 
CAPITAL PAID UP, 
RESERVE FUND, 


DIRKCTORS: 


) $1,000,000 


800,000 


200.9000 


MOLHER GOOSE 


PRESIDENT 
1 W FLAVELLE, M g Direct | Willi Da s ( 
Dire ( Ma Bank f ¢ ‘ 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
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G 7 Busi 
Transacts a General Trust Business. 


Acts as Executor, 
Receiver, Assignee, Liquidator, Transfer Agent, General Agent, 


Moneys Invested and Guaranteed. 
Interest and Dividends Collected, 


The appointment of the Company does not tnterrupt relations exisiing 


Trustee, 


Administrator, Guardian, Committee, 


Estates Managed. Loans, Rents, 


between persons requiring its services and their regular Solicitors. 


Money to Loan on Improved Farm and City Properties at Lowest 


Current Rates. 


Conferences invited and correspondence solicited. 
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W. T. WHITE, Manager. 
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lor a quarter of a century 
we have been studying, per 
fecting and improving foot 
wear. We have now got close 
to perfection. The KING 
QUALITY of to day is the 


survival of the fittest, and is 


i 
the result of 30 years accu | 
mulated experience as shoe | 
builders. Our goods have | 
patent canvas flexible insoles, 
as well as leather. which, in 
combination with cork, shuts | 
out all dampness and wet, and 
prevents any squeak 

Sold by all shoe dealers 


and manufactured only by 


The J.D. KING CO. | 
Toronto it ake: Que. | 
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WM. BARBER & BROS. 


JOHN R. BARBER, : . 


URI O2.DATE, 


most satisfactory broom for the housekeeper 


others, owing to the extra fine materials used i 


Struction. 
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PAPER 
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MAKERS 


GEORGETOWN, Ont. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Book, Envelope, Colored, 
Job and Cover... 


~ Papers 


They must be used to be appreciated 





Lithographic and Label Papers 
Railway and Express Manillas 


The Weekly issued of Saturday Night is printed on Paper from 
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THEIR RECORD INTHE PAST 1S 
THEIR GUARANTEE FOR THE FUTURE. 
NOTCONTENT, HOWEVER.TO REST 
ON PAST LAURELS, NOR TRADE 
ON PAST SUCCESSES .1900 MODELS 
WILL POSSESS NEW,ORIGINAL, 
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MOTOR VEHICLES. 
THE 20TH. CENTURY IDEAL 
FORRAPID TRANSIT, 
FOR PLEASURE OR BUSINESS 
FOR LIGHT LOADS OR HEAVY, 
FOR CHY STREETS OR.COUNTRY ROADS. 
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